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WAGNER, THE INVALID. 


HE Bayreuth master has been the theme of so 

many a writer that one mentions his name with 

something approaching diffidence. His philosophy, 
his music, his reforms, the inner meaning of his librettos, 
whether he ought to have borrowed money of Liszt or 
not, whether he should be considered a classical com- 
poser or not, the themes of his music-dramas as a guide 
to theirdramatic meaning, his diatribe against the Jews, 
and Mendelssohn in particular, have all been dealt with 
until the literature on Wagner would constitute a fair- 
sized library in itself. At different times he has been 
likened to Rembrandt, to Shakespeare, to Dante ; but 
with all this writing on his works and about himself, 
there are two aspects of his life and work that have 
nearly escaped notice. 

The first is, perhaps, frivolous, according to the view 
one takes of the matter ; whether one considers that the 
New Woman does exist or not. In any case, I believe 
Wagner invented her. In his early works, in Zhe 
Flying Dutchman, for instance, the woman is constructed 
on the old pattern as the saviour of man. She is made 
to believe in him and to die for him. Really one must 
apologise for the old.fashionedness of Senta and even of 
Elizabeth! In Lohengrin we go a step closer to the 
New Woman. Elsa is not willing to take everything on 
trust ; she wants information; no longer can she be a 
doll, as Senta, to have perfect trust in the man she loves ; 
she has herself to think of, as Ibsen advocates, and 
really she must know something of the man she is about 
towed. When we come to the Ring, we are introduced 
to Sieglinde, who is undoubtedly New Womanish, a kind 
of prehistoric Nora of Zhe Doll's House, and in Brunn- 
hilde we get the New Woman in all her glory. She 
disobeys her father, has views on her own career, and, 
above all, is athletic—the bicycle girl of prehistoric 
times. I have not mentioned Isolde because she is the 
type of a woman who has always existed, and will, I 
hope, never be absent from this earth. 

_ The second aspect of Wagner, which is not frivolous, 
is that he was practically a chronic invalid. A good deal 
of gush has been written concerning Wagnev’s sufferings 
when an exile, I say gush, because this matter was not 
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serious beyond the fact that it prevented him from 
hearing his own works performed. In itself there was 
no particular suffering in being exiled from Germany. 
But with his health it was different ; here he had to fight 
against a most insidious foe, and when one considers 
the results of that fight, the enormous amount of work 
and invention which made them possible, the admiration 
one already has for Wagner is considerably increased, 
The “ Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt” shows us, 
beyond all question, that the Bayreuth master was really 
an invalid—so much so that, had he been an ordinary 
man, say, a stockbroker, he would have retired to the 
country and ceased to work, living as a grumbling 
valetudinarian. 

In the “ Correspondence,” which has recently been 
so excellently edited by Mr. Ashton Ellis, and provided 
with an index which is a masterpiece in itself, we soon 
hear the keynote that never ceases to sound throughout 
the book. The complaints as to his health are as a 
pedal bass to his letters to Liszt, and they are none the less 
impressive because Wagner did not place the importance 
on his illnesses that weaker men would have considered 
themselves justified, and would have taken a pleasure, in 
doing. Ina letter dated 1851 I find the first reference to 
his state of health. He excuses himself for not having 
written before on account of his having been obliged to 
use the water cure for ‘‘more than two months”; he 
could not begin to work on Young Siegfried untit his 
health was mended. In this letter occurs a passage 
which plainly shows that Wagner knew he was inventing 
the New Woman. Speaking of the book of the contem- 
plated music-drama, Wagner tells Liszt that he need no 
“longer trouble about what will be thought of the 
‘woman’ by people who see in ‘ woman’ only their own 
wives, or, at the outside, some girl, etc., etc.” The letter 
concludes with the statement that Wagner is on the way 
to becoming “a perfectly healthy man,’ thanks to the 
water cure. In the exuberance of his joy at a com- 
parative return to health, he writes :—“ Ir you wretched 
people would only get a good digestion, you would find 
that life suddenly assumes a very different appearance 
from what you saw through the medium of your digestive 
troubles. In fact, all our politics, diplomacy, ambition, 
impotence, -science, and, -what is worst, our whole 
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modern art . . . hasno soil to thrive in but a ruined 
digestion !” 

Unfortunately, that water cure did not work a miracle, 
for some ten months later we find Wagner complaining 
that the nerves of his brain are once more in such a state 
of great suffering that he ought to give up all writing and 
reading. Nevertheless, he managed to send an epistle 
that covers nearly four pages of the book. Six months 
later he is again ill, and “on the point of succumbing.” 
A doctor was called in and seems to have taken much 
pains with his patient. A month later Wagner, worn out 
with his bad health and mentally starved by his exile, 
wildly declares that he will get money somehow and go 
round the world. That was in March, 1853: in April of 
the same year, he says that his nerves still suffer a great 
deal, but that he is in hopes of strengthening them, For 
that he will want a little life ; the medical cure will not 
be sufficient. Apparently Wagner did get a little better, 
for there are no references to his health until August of 
the same year, when, however, the tone of his letter is 
indicative of a man who is going through great suffering. 
“To cure my sick brain the doctor has prevailed upon 
me to give up taking snuff altogether.” He describes 
himself as a “ passionate snuff-taker,’ and says that he 
begins to perceive that snuff was the solitary real enjoy- 
ment that he had occasionally. His torture is indescrib- 
able. In December occurs one of the passages that 
suggest that Wagner contemplated suicide as a means of 
freeing himself from physical and mental troubles. His 
head, he tells Liszt,is burning. ‘There is something wrong 
with me ; and sometimes, with lightning-like rapidity, the 
thought flashes through me that it would be better, after 
all, if I died.” It must be remembered that for five years 
he had written no music. 

For some time after that outburst his health seems to 
have improved, for I can find no direct reference to it in 
his letters, though many of them breathe a depression 
which is certainly not normal, not even in a man of 
Wagner’s high-strung nervous temperament. In August, 
or September, of 1855 he complains of not being able to 
work, “My mental disharmony is indescribable ; some- 
times I stare at my paper for days together, without 
remembrance, or thought, or liking for my work.” In 
December of the same year he is again ill. “I am 
making a tentative effort to rise from the sick bed on 
which I have lain again exactly three weeks. . . . I 
have suffered from continual erysipelas of the face.” 
Towards the end of the year he was still “unwell and 
incapable of anything,” cannot even write something in 
an album as a New Year’s greeting to Liszt’s child, for 
“ his head is too confused and heavy.” In the early spring 
of 1856 he is hard at work, but the doctor wants to 
send him to a watering place; “but to this I will 
not, and cannot agree.” In July he says his only 
care is the perfect recovery of his health, so that when he 
meets Liszt, as he hopes to do, he may give a lucid 
expression of his opinion of Liszt’s works. ‘For that 
purpose I want good health ; for failing this, I always 
lapse into that fatal irritability which frustrates every- 
thing, and always leaves the best things unsaid.” He is 
already feeling better. But the winter again lays him 
low, this time with a catarrh, which he quaintly says may 
rid him of his usual winter illness if he takes proper care 
of it, Later on in the same month he complains of 
unpleasant attacks that would not allow him to breathe 
properly. And so it goes on through all the years 
embraced by these letters ; sometimes Wagner is fairly 
well, sometimes he is unwell and weak, and at others 
downright ill—with his nerves, erysipelas, gastric troubles, 
catarrh, and the rest, and it must be remembered that 





Wagner at this time was inthe prime of life. Apparently 
he was never really well ; only not absolutely ill. It gives 
one great admiration for his will-power that he should 
have achieved so much, in spite of exile, want of money, 
and ill-health. His mental misery may be imagined 
when his work was thus continually hampered and made 
more difficult. Several times he complains of not being 
able to work at all. One passage is so typical of the rest 
and so explains the effects of the health against which he 
had to fight that I will quote it by way of conclusion :— 
“Tt is very well to say : ‘Get 7ristan ready, and then 
we shall see.’ But how if I did not get 7ristan ready 
because I could not get it ready? I feel as if I should 
break down pantingly in sight of the goal. Once at least 
every day I look at my book with a right good will, but 
my head is waste, my heart empty, and I stare at mists 
and the rain-clouds, which, ever since I have been here 
[Lucerne], have debarred me even from the chance of 
shaking up my stagnant blood by pleasant excursions. 
People say : ‘ Go to work, then all will be right!” Very 
well in its way, but I, poor devil, lack routine, and if 
ideas do not come to me of themselves, I cannot make 
them.” EDWARD BAUGHAN. 








MODERN EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.BAc. OXON. 
(Concluded.) . 


MANY transcriptions and alterations of classical works 
have been made for educational purposes, some with 
doubtful, some with triumphant success. Somewhere 
between these extremes we may class Biilow’s transposi- 
tion of Cramer’s D major Study into D flat, Dr. Bischoff’s 
and Ernst Pauer’s editorial suggestions in their editions 
of Cramer’s Studies, Schumann’s and Liszt’s transcrip- 
tions of Paganini’s Studies, Brahms’ transcription of the 
“Moto Perpetuo” for the left hand, and many others. 
Such arrangements must justify their existence by their 
success in the use to which they are put. In only a very 
few instances, like the Schumann- or the Liszt-Paganini 
Studies, have they any artistic value. 

The way is now cleared for the last, most important, 
and most difficult part of our task. Hitherto it was 
possible to believe that little, if any, opposition could 
be offered by capable musicians to the statements, 
criticisms, and opinions set forth in these articles. It 
will be impossible to lay any such flattering unction 
to the soul in the pages which must follow before the 
task is finished. The problem is approached by artists 
and scholars of such different temperaments, such 
different habits of thought, with education, ideas, and, 
alas ! qualifications for arriving at an independent judg- 
ment, as wide asunder as the poles. In one corner 
of the vast field some would-be purist, mounted on his 
broken-winded Dilettante, is tilting at windmills while 
admiring ignoramuses from the same musical village 
are almost persuaded that the huge monsters are really 
Pentapolin with the naked arm or the infidel Alifanfaron 
of Taprobana. In another, pure and delicate creations 
of tenderest flesh and warmest blood are made to dance 
and go through marvellous contortion scenes to the 
applause of fools and musical sensualists. Here en- 
thusiasts for the temporarily revived study of the 
harpsichord can hardly bear the sound of a pianoforte, 
and are equally enraptured by Giles Farnaby and 
Sebastian Bach—so long as the instrument is the cor- 
rect one; there Beethoven’s brass parts are rewritten, 
Haydn’s Symphonies are played by enormous orchestras 
with all the strenuousness, restlessness, and nervous 
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energy of a modern symphonic poem, and Scarlatti 
and Bach make exacting demands even on the largest 
Bechstein or Steinway pianofortes. 

The matter in which latitude will be most generally 
conceded is the interpretation of the old-fashioned 
“grace notes ” or embellishments, which were the direct 
outcome of instruments, styles of playing, and fashions 
of taste long ago obsolete. They were probably in- 
troduced, like vocal embellishments of the same period, 
in many passages where they were not written, and 
written in many passages more from force of habit 
than from any esthetic conviction. It is not likely 
that the esthetic sense of to-day would suggest the 
introduction of mordent or pralltriller where these were 
not indicated in the original ; on the contrary, changes 
in the conditions just specified seem justification enough 
for the modification or even entire omission of many 
elaborate “graces.” A conscientious editor will always 
make it evident which are the composer’s original 
intentions and which editorial suggestions. Before 
leaving the subject of old-world “graces” we may 
direct attention to one most indisputable change which 
has affected the interpretation of certain “graces” no 
editor would dream of omitting. The real mordent 
(.wv —the “under mordent,” as I have called it in ‘‘ The 
Elements of Music” to distinguish it from the Jra//- 
triller NV —the “ upper mordent”), when it occurred on 
the dominant, indicated the alternation of, ¢.g., the notes 
G and F in the scale of C, instead of G and F%, as a 
modern ear is inclined to expect. If the mordent is 
doubled—Avw —as it often was in performance, the 
alternation of G and FZ becomes positively unpleasant. 
This explains how it is possible for such an accurate 
scholar as Dr. Hubert Parry to approve Tausig’s 
interpretation as a double pralltriller of the mordent 
which opens Bach’s great organ Toccata in D minor. 
In the course of a eulogy expressed in no measured 
terms he writes: ‘“ Tausig’s perfect mastery of his art 
has carried him through the ordeal unscathed, from 
the first bar, where 
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When organists elect to make a /ri// on the note, as 
Aug. Fischer liked to do, it is really necessary to take the 
upper B? instead of the lower G; and let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone ! 

This same principle of recognizing that altered condi- 
tions alter cases may be advanced in defence of one of 
the most daring amendments on Bach’s work. In the 
“answer” to the “subject” of the Chromatic Fugue, 
Bach was forced to choose one of two evils. Either he 
had to break the smooth progression as at @ or to 
spoil the direct outline of the subject as at 4, if he wished 
to fulfil one of the most inflexible laws of Fugue. 


Subject : 











He elected to alter the outline of the subject, with a result 
(4) which is only triumphant to those who are steeped 
in fugal technique. To-day the feeling for exact scholar- 
ship in this matter is not so universal even among 
musicians ; and when this particular and peculiar in- 
stance is considered honestly and without prejudice, who 
will utterly condemn those who choose to follow Biilow, 
the cultured musician, the fully equipped scholar, and 
the enthusiastic worshipper of Bach, when he boldly 
advocates the following answer in bar 8 :— 


Bach himself broke the rule in more cases than one—a 
circumstance which cuts both ways certainly, but which 
may help to remove the stigma of blasphemy from 
against those who adopt Biilow’s suggestion. 

A few instances of the composers’ express indications 
being systematically disregarded now call for careful con- 
sideration. Most of these are the result of the changes 
in taste andin habits of thought which have taken place 
in the world of music as in other worlds of art and in the 
larger world of life. We are not so calm or so patient as 
our fathers, nor have we as much time to spare either for 
work or leisure. We demand quicker development and 
more concentrated expression from our composers ; and 
this is one reason why much delightful music of less 
than a hundred years old has fallen into oblivion. One 
of the first consequences of this feverish haste is an im- 
patience of all formalism for mere formalism’s sake. The 
latest symptom is, I think, a very regrettable one—the 
disposition to omit the first “repeat” in a symphony or 
sonata unless, forsooth, it is short enough not to interfere 
with the time for which carriages are ordered. It is easy 
to be too dogmatic on the subject ; and before we elect to 
take a decided stand on inflexible principles it will be 
well to trace the working of similar liberties from their 
beginnings. The old Allemandes and so-called “‘sonatas,” 
out of which the modern sonata form has developed, were 
written in two almost equal parts, each of which was 
repeated—a form which is well called binary.* The 
practice of repeating the second part was continued long 
after the process of development had made such a 
decided step forward (as in many of Mozart’s and 
Haydn’s Sonatas) that the name binary is no longer 
applicable.t It will suffice to refer to one of many obvious 
reasons why it became more and more imperative that 
the “ repeat” be dropped from the second part which had 
now become the second and third, or “development ” 
and “ recapitulation.” Composers began to spend more 
thought and skill on the close of their movements of 
development, making them, as it were, real perorations. 
There was no lack of models, and what magnificent 
results they obtained every student knows who can recall 
the end of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and many another 
noble Bach Coda, of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, and 
his short and simple but strikingly effective Coda to the 
C minor pianoforte Sonata; of Beethoven’s “Eroica,” and 
his mighty Coda to the Ninth Symphony. 

A return to the middle of the movement could not but 
present an anticlimax, while the repetition of the develop- 
ment deprived it perforce of almost all its interest. Hence 
we find that Mozart kept the Coda to the c minor Sonata 
until after the second part of the movement had been 
repeated. In due time the repetition was finally discarded 
by classical composers. 

Can the desire to avoid mere repetition or to secure 

* Prout’s ‘‘ Applied Forms,” §§ 217—222. 
+ “Applied Forms,” § 224. 
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continuous development justify the omission of the “ re- 
peat” at the end of an exposition? It is not sufficient to 
say that the section should be repeated because the com- 
poser so marked it, for habit is second nature, and he 
would have been a bold composer who in 1800 ventured 
to omit the statutory “repeat.” * Nor is it conclusive to 
argue that the repetition of the exposition is necessary to 
give the thematic material a fair chance of being tho- 
roughly grasped. This can be contested on two grounds. 
Firstly, because the thematic material of the classics is 
familiar to the student, who knows the first and second 
subjects of a Beethoven Symphony or Sonata before the 
first note is struck at a performance; and, secondly, 
because the forms of Concerto and Overture dispense 
with the “repeat”—the first-mentioned for very good 
reasons,t the second on a somewhat less obvious prin- 
ciple. It is not a little significant that many modern 
compositions from the time of the “ Appassionata” and 
the Ninth Symphony onwards, dispense with the 
formalism. 

Without committing myself to a pronouncement on the 
subject, I shall merely ask whether a conductor who omits 
the repeat in the first movement of Schubert’s great 
Symphony in C, or that in the last movement of Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony, should go to his doom without 
benefit of clergy ? 

The more leisurely habits of our musical forefathers 
and their somewhat primitive style of writing a variation 
on a theme allowed them to appreciate a Sarabande with 
its repeats followed by the “ Double,” or variation, with 
its repeats. As a very general rule, the Double consisted 
merely of a figuration on the melody, the harmony and 
rhythm remaining unchanged. Various liberties have 
been taken by performers in order to minimize the danger 
of monotony to modern ears—e.g. omission of the “re- 
peats,” at all events in the Double, or in some cases a 
choice between the original and the ornamented version. 
A very excellent suggestion has been made by one who 
would be scandalized at being called a vendor of “ New 
Lamps for Old”—viz. that the “repeat” of the original 
may consist of the variation. Adopting this suggestion, 
the performer would play the first part in its simple form, 
followed by the first part of the Double ; then the second 
part of the Sarabande, followed by the second part of the 
Double. 

It is impossible to_believe that beautiful part-writing 
like 
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was not intended to be included in the varied version of 
the theme ; lovely as the variation is, its two-part writing 
cannot but sound empty after the harmonic richness of 
the original. And whoever acquiesces in the sensible 
suggestion of Dr. Bischoff (the small notes in the illus- 
tration) 
































* Mozart omitted it in a few Symphonies, ‘‘ Applied Forms,” § 267. 
t ‘Applied Forms,” §§ 371—379. 
t “Applied Fcrms,” § 267 and § 2-4. 





and that the omission of the crotchet stems may be 


can raise no objection to the treatment of the Double as 
a variation of the melody alone, the harmonies being left 
intact. The Double of 
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A more certain tradition is a fortunate warrant for 
apparently even greater freedom in the treatment of “re- 
capitulated” themes in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concertos. 
The subjects appear on the printed page as exact repe- 
titions or “ recapitulations,” but it is well known that the 
Master was in the habit of playing ornamental versions 
of the original theme. This custom, like those of cadenzas 
and fiorituri, also passed from the hands of more or less 
irresponsible artists, and pianists are well advised in 
adhering strictly to the printed score of more modern 
works, where these delightful variations are always now 
written out by the composer himself. An excellent 
example of the device is seen towards the end of the 
well-known Rondo from Beethoven’s C minor Sonata 
(Op. 13) where 
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This historical reference is made not by any means as 
an incentive to any immature scholar or over-ripe virtuoso 
to the wasteful and ridiculous excess of gilding Mozart’s 
refined gold and throwing a perfume on his violets, but 
to protest against “the man who did” being stoned by 
all ‘the men who couldn’t.” 

An instance from Bach and one from Beethoven, in 
which the composer’s intention, as expressed in his own 
MS., is modified to-day with some show of reason will serve 
to illustrate one more department of our rapid survey. 

In the A minor organ Prelude the long passage on the 
tonic pedal has its grand effect greatly heightened by the 
crotchets which appear in each alternate bar, 
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Although the passage pursues its regular course exactly 
after the model presented in the first two bars, the 
crotchets are not indicated in bars 19 and 21. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the composer in- 
tended the effect to be the same as in analogous bars, 
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compared to the omission of staccato dots when the cha- 
racter of a phrase has been well established. 

In his note to bars 100-104 of Beethoven’s Rondo a 
Capriccio, Biilow expresses a conviction that had the 
work been published in the composer’s lifetime a revision 
of the proofs would have amended the passage in the 
bars which in its present form (at a) is, as he considers 
it, very lame. 

Reading the passage in the light of the preceding bars 
(to which the reader must be referred), Biilow suggests 
the reading shown at (4) :— 
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This is not “improving” Bach or Beethoven, but 


proposing a reading which the editor honestly believes 
fulfils the composer’s real intention better than do the 
actual notes left in evidence, and one in support of which 
he would have every confidence in appealing to the 
composer himself. 

The necessity of avoiding what the end of the nine- 
teenth century, even with all due respect to the old 
masters, must call needless repetition, has transposed 
the first strophe of “ He shall feed His flock” a fourth 
lower for a contralto voice, and cheerfully dispenses with 
as much of the da cafo in an oratorio song as can well be 
omitted. A very distinguished organist was in the habit 
at his public recitals of omitting the third inversion of the 
triple counterpoint passage in Bach’s great F major 
Toccata. He compared the fashion which permitted 
the threefold statement of the clever problem to the 
perruques the old masters used to wear, and declared 
that in discarding the one inversion the gain was greater 
than the loss. Although the result at a public perform- 
ance to a great extent justified his opinion, few performers 
and fewer students would care to go this length. Fewer 
still would risk reputation or dare criticism by making 
themselves responsible for such an innovation. 

The last and most difficult part of our inquiry is 
presented by editions of Scarlatti and Bach “umge- 
arbeitet” by artists like Tausig and Biilow. The treat- 
ment of the Chromatische Fantasie by Biilow, its latest 
and its greatest editor (in the sense of interpreter and 
commentator), opens many questions which would have to 
be dealt with in a special article. But surely some liberty 
may be allowed to scholars seeking to interpret the 
thoughts of great composers, who were circumscribed by 
imperfect instruments, undeveloped technique, and in- 
adequate systems of notation. 

If the unlimited range of expression possessed by a 
modern grand pianoforte, with its thundering 7, its 





delicate and yet rich ff, its power of sustained cantabile ; 
if the enormous development of modern schools of 
technique ; if an apparently somewhat free translation of 
passages which even Bach himself looked upon as a 
kind of musical shorthand, can all be made to tend to 
the honest appreciation ot his mighty works, and can 
hold audiences enthralled by the magic of him who being 
dead yet speaketh, do not let us thoughtlessly decide any 
question raised by an earnest editor, or reject without 
due consideration his proposals when he offers us “ New 
Lamps for Old.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MUSICIAN. 


IT is a curious reflection on our systems of zsthetics 
that no real distinction seems yet to have been made 
between the different orders of musical work and the 
different orders of musical imagination which these 
indicate. We are all familiar, of course, with the 
ordinary distinction between absolute and poetic music ; 
but this is a division made on lines of technical form 
rather than on lines of musical pyschology. Yet while 
in the arts of poetry and painting it is recognized that 
varying nervous and mental aptitudes go to create 
varying forms of expression, the minds of all musicians, 
their outlook upon the world, and their manner of 
impression and expression, are all supposed to be of 
practically the same psychological quality. In poetry 
we see minds inclining in one or other direction—to 
descriptive poetry, to the epic, to drama, to the lyric— 
each form requiring a special intellectual and emotional 
equipment for its proper expression. In painting, again, 
one man inclines to utter himself through form, another 
through colour, another through decorative design ; and 
we recognize that there is a line of least resistance which 
each artist takes, because his path along that line is 
easiest. We can see, for example, that though the man 
who finds expression in colour and the man who delights 
in weaving together beautiful lines according to a certain 
scheme of decoration, are both designated by the generic 
name of artist, their mental structures must be very 
different in character. Yet, in the case of music, 
estheticians are prone to regard the imagination of the 
artist as being always of the one order. We certainly 
distinguish between the dramatic and the symphonic 
composer, or between, let us say, the academic and 
the impressionist; but the basis of that and other 
classifications is, as I have said, really one of form and 
not of pyschology, and a very slight examination would 
serve to show this. A Wordsworth would not become 
a dramatic poet simply by writing a drama, nor does a 
Beethoven become a dramatic musician simply by 
writing Fidelio. There is a change in the external form, 
but practically no change in the internal psychology : 
Beethoven in his opera is for the most part just the 
absolute musician he is in his symphonies. His thought 
always tended congenitally to run on the lines of absolute 
music ; that is, his imagination put together tonal com- 
binations that were self-existent and self-sufficing, having 
no need of support from any external source such as 
words. This was the innate bent of Beethoven’s mind ; 
and when he came to compose in the alien form of 
drama, he unconsciously shaped his utterances on the 
lines that were easiest to him--the lines of absolute 
music. One has only to look at Weber’s sonatas, again, 
to realize the converse fact that Weber was a dramatic 
composer, even in his instrumental compositions. The 
comparative failure of these, their inability to stand 
beside the similar works of Beethoven, is due not so 
much to the inferiority of Weber to Beethoven in actual 
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musical gifts, as to the fact that Weber’s mind ran more 
spontaneously to dramatic than to non-dramatic expres- 
sion. One has always to remember, in dealing with 
musical zsthetics, that it is the art in which the conscious 
imitation of other men, or the deliberate forcing of 
the imagination into specified forms, is by far the easiest, 
so that any musician of fair capacity is able to make 
a passable show even within the limits of the forms that 
are not really personal to him. But pleasing as are 
Weber’s pianoforte sonatas, one has only to compare 
them, in ensemdéle and in detail, with the sonatas of 
Beethoven, to realize that his conceptions did not flow 
with perfect and undisturbed ease into the moulds of 
absolute music, did not shape themselves, as did 
Beethoven’s, to every outline of the form, creating the 
impression that of all possible forms for the expression 
of these particular ideas, the one right and natural 
form has been chosen. Internally, of course, the struc- 
ture of Weber’s sonatas resembles that of Beethoven’s ; 
but many passages in them suggest to the pyschologist 
the thought that the imagination is concentrated on a 
mental picture different from that which would fill the 
mind of a writer of real absolute music during the 
composition of a sonata. 

An analysis of this kind, if properly conducted, 
would establish the fact that there is as much diversity 
in the modes of imagination of the musician as in those 
of the painter or the poet, and that for this reason it 
is absurd to suppose that a musician can at will work in 
one medium of composition as easily and convincingly 
as in another. Weber, as I have said, undoubtedly 
tried to write sonatas with the brain of a dramatist, 
Beethoven to write a drama with the brain of a 
symphonist, and the result in each case was as surely 
foredoomed to failure as would be the attempt of a 
designer of wall-papers to paint a scene of human 
action, or vice versé; the only thing that saves the 
musician’s experiments in an alien genre being the 
inherently pleasing character of musical sound Zer se, 
which makes us at times only moderately critical of the 
general plan of a work. But regarding music from the 
psychological rather than from the formal side, one can 
see clearly that certain minds are as predisposed to 
certain modes of utterance as other minds are pre- 
disposed against them ; and here, as in so many other 
things, Wagner seems to have given the musical 
psychologist some interesting new phenomena to observe. 
If ever there was a mind born with the capacity to write 
dramatic music, in the proper sense of the term, it was 
his. The evidence from his prose writings is, of course, 
conclusive as to his life-long concentration upon matters 
of human life and action; but one might arrive at 
precisely the same conclusion from his music. Passing 
through the memory, for example, the wonderful series 
of motives in the Ring of. the Nibelung, and comparing 
them with the highest achievements of other men in this 
department, we see at once the superior vividness and 
directness of Wagner’s mind in everything that con- 
cerned the translation of incident, of reflection, and 
more particularly of character, into sound. Every 
composer of operas has, of course, to make an attempt 
at depicting or suggesting character in his music ; but in 
Wagner these pieces of musical portraiture seemed to 
come quite spontaneously. Look, for instance, at the 
Hunding motive in the Wa/kiire, and you will agree 
that no more perfectly appropriate theme, either in 
melody, harmony, rhythm, or orchestration, could be 
invented to accompany this particular character—to 
describe him, as it were, to the ear. Wagner, in fact, 
seems to have conceived character in terms of sound as 





other men conceive it in terms of line and colour, or of 
words. The imaginative vision of a character found 
spontaneous realization in music in a way that indicated 
how concrete his musical conceptions must have been, 
and how different from those of a pure symphonist. It 
was on this account that Wagner was betrayed into two 
of the cardinal errors of his zsthetic. He was led to 
lay stress on the superior value of the mzsica/ drama as 
an art of life, by the fact that he himself conceived all 
human emotion and action in terms of music; and he 
further tended, by virtue of this peculiar constitution of 
his brain, on the one hand, to despise what some people 
would call pure musical pleasure, and on the other hand 
to read poetical meanings into such instrumental music 
as impressed him deeply. There can be no question 
that he was insusceptible to certain musical sensations 
which other men experience. This can be proved 
beyond all question from his prose writings; and the 
explanation seems to lie in the direction I have sug- 
gested—that the musical imagination, instead of being 
homogeneous, is really of very diverse orders, Wagner's 
being the antithesis of that which finds its supreme 
delight in the creation of musical sound fogéts own sake. 
With him, music always existed for a purpose beyond 
this—the purpose of suggesting reference to more 
concrete things than the pure symphonist.is concerned 
with. We may say, in fact, that there is a music that 
speaks as well as a music that sings ; and while it is to 
the latter class that a Mozart belongs, a Wagner must 
be included in the former. ERNEST NEWMAN. 








MUSIC-TEACHING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 
(Translated from the German.) 
(Continued from p. 56.) 


CHURCH music we will not consider at all: this has in 
the Church, in whose service it is,a powerful and reliable 
protectress for all time. On the other hand, the purest 
class ef absolute music, the exercise of art in the highest 
degree refined—fure instrumental music, and especially 
chamber music—lacks such encouragement by Church 
and State, and it is, therefore, not astonishing that its 
cultivation is more and more neglected. 

The theatres with their large receipts (which, moreover, 
are guaranteed by subsidies) have a very great influence 
on the direction of our art-development, which can by no 
means be designated an undoubtedly beneficial one. 
There lies init a great danger, namely, chat our composers 
may aim at composing. operas in a fashion similarly 
hasty to that by which singers are crudely drilled for a 
Jirst appearance on the boards. Music for the stage, like 
scene-painting, brooks a certain roughness, a mere out- 
lining and marking out, but to see in this the highest 
production of the art, implies being greatly deceived by 
the success of the day. 

With that we now come to the students of composition, 
whom we have hitherto left out of the question. If we now 
inquire more exactly how it stands with the training of 
this, without question the most important category of all 
musicians, for zt is that on which the future continued 
development of our art depends, a great number of quite 
different misgivings present themselves to us. The 
blamable weaknesses of the elementary musical instruc- 
tion, the want of rational exercise in tone formation, in 
striking and recognizing sounds, can also cause injury 
enough to him who really has a gift for composition. He 
has, indeed, received that as a gift from nature that 
others have laboriously to acquire, but where by a correct 
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employment of time a speedy development would take 
place, by means of injudicious squandering of the time a 
serious check; a downright lulling to sleep of the talent, 
may be incurred. Pianoforte instruction, which at first 
is the fate of even the future composer, supplies to his 
talent richer nourishment, as instead of one-part melody 
it unlocks to his mind at once the wide domain of poly- 
phony. This should not fail to be noted to the credit of 
the piano (only through that, indeed, is to be explained 
the piano’s position of world-wide dominion). ‘That it 
leads to incorrectness we have already seen, and that the 
detached manner of the tone-production of the piano, 
comparable to colourless drawing, is only a makeshift for 
the warmer melody of singing and of stringed and wind 
instruments, should also not be forgotten. Who would 
dare to try to train a painter by only copying from pencil 
and crayon drawings? Yet so many students of com- 
position are restricted to the pianoforte for years. One 
may say here first :—Let him sing, play the violin, listen 
{o singing and instrumental playing, in order to receive 
the right nourishment for his musical imagination. The 
real training of the composer, however, consists in his 
introduction to the literature ; he must first and foremost 
learn to know and understand the works of the masters 
into whose ranks he wishes to enter. It is not sufficient 
that he play these works, or that he hear them ; no, he 
must learn to understand their structure in detail, as well 
asasawhole. To impart this understanding is the grand 
mission of instruction in theory, which is, therefore, neces- 
sary not only to the composer, but also to every instru- 
mentalist and singer. How many mistakes can be made 


in the department of theory teaching it is impossible to 
say. According as the theory teacher himself esteems 
his science and conceives its object, so is it quite different, 
and its value either. immense or extremely doubtful. 


There have been teachers of theory who loved to represent 
their wisdom as something mysterious and difficult of 
comprehension, so that adepts ventured to approach 
them only with mystic awe. Others, again, have con- 
ceived the purely external matters of theory, the nomen- 
clature of the chords, the mathematical determination of 
the sound ratios, and the calculations of the temperaments, 
as its principal contents; and as a matter of course, 
influenced those thirsting after theoretical knowledge, 
cooling and disenchanting, and at last disheartening. 
Those good gentlemen have caused the least mischief 
who have confined themselves to the dry stating of the 
rules of composition and prohibitions, and to the trans- 
mission of certain rules of formal technique. These plain 
masters of thorough-bass have at least not hindered the 
practical development of the pupils entrusted to them ; 
that they could have done, ought to have done, much 
more is, indeed, true, but—«/tra posse nemo obligatur. 
Most of the time, however, has been idled away with 
a worthless theorizing as it was in vogue in the last century 
~—that period of system-making, of classification of chords, 
and of the ingenious appellation of each chance con- 
glomeration of sounds. There are, however, still at the 
present time people who are short-sighted enough to 
believe that the object of harmony is to learn what the 
chords are called. No, the object of not only harmony, 
but of all music theory, is a ra¢zonal exercise of the power 
of imagination (fancy), in order to make familiar to it 
those formulas of thought in which the creations of the 
masters move, and (we may add) in which all logically 
rational music must move. 

A rational method of theoretical instruction supposes, 
therefore, a reduction of the innumerable possible com- 
binations to a few forms of types; but it is not that one 
can name these and that one knows them, that matters, 





but that one is master of these, and can quickly conceive 

them and join them together. Such a mastery available. 
at any moment is acquired by pointing out these types in. 
the works of the masters (analysis), as well as by prac- 

tice in the spontaneous combination of the same, at first 

slowly (written work), then more quickly, instantaneously 

(playing from a figured bass, improvisation). The self- 

evident stipulation for going through all these exercises 

is the thorough acquaintance with the conventional signs 

for the notes, besides all additional signs, abbreviations, 

etc., as well, also, as the ready handling of a terminology 

in which the collecting of isolated cases into categories 

finds its convenient expression. Such terminologies are 

obviously different with the different nations on account 

of the language ; they may also with one and the same 

nation exhibit different forms, of which each fulfils -its 

duty equally, or approximately equally. 

Ways and means of theory may be different—there will 
probably always be different methods—dwt the aim of all 
theory can only be one and the same. ; 

Let us once more recapitulate what we have met with 
in the course of our considerations as desirable for the 
consolidation of the method of teaching at our music 
schools. Thus the result will be something like the 
following Jicture of a normal music school (whereby we 
presuppose a simultaneous or previous solid general 
training in a State school). 


A. ELEMENTARY. TEACHING. 


(2) Instruction in notation, and indeed at once with 
reference to the speedy attainment of a feeling for 
absolute pitch, so that the picture of the notes calls 
forth immediately the idea of a sound of fixed 
pitch. This proficiency is most surely acquired if the 
ear is schooled at first in the middle notes, and the 
compass of the exercises then extended upwards and 
downwards. For preventing wrong conceptions of the 
meaning of the stave, it is profitable to explain the bass 
clef simultaneously with the violin clef; thus to at once 
base acquaintance with the notes on the double stave of 
ten lines and one leger line in between. 

(6) Systematic exercises in presenting the various in- 
tervals by means of vocal exercises in intonation, and, 
indeed, by the zudividual pupil. 

I once more emphasize the enormous importance of 
this particular point. Only on this foundation is a really 
thorough higher development guaranteed. 

(c) Practical instruction in playing an instrument has, 
besides the technical side of playing, to fix its eye prefer- 
ably upon the riy¢hmica/ element of music. It cannot be 
too early pointed out that the, 2” ¢he end still very limited, 
number of effective different rhythms, becomes a matter of 
the intellect—i.e. that the note-picture of the rhythm must 
change into a clear conception of the passing progress 
of the structure. The mechanical and extremely un- 
reliable aid of counting aloud must be rendered super- 
fluous as soon as possible (that the counting of the bars 
retains its significance for the orchestral musician, where 
longer rests occur, is naturally a matter of course). In 
practical elementary teaching, further, is acquired without 
trouble, ready acquaintance with the major and minor 
chords, and the major and minor scales. 

(d) For the pianoforte pupil, the oxgan or harmonium 
should be added as soon as possible as auxiliary instru- 
ment, for cultivating the feeling for real conduct of parts. 
For the violinist and wind-instrument player, the assist- 
ance of the pianoforte is already sufficient in case of 
need, as he gets a livelier notion of the separate existence 
of the individual parts. 

(e) In place of the special vocal exercises in intonation, 
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there enter at the age of mutation or, generally, as con- 
tinuation and practical application of the special exercises 
(naming intervals by ear), exercises in writing down music 
played, musical dictation. Dictation is at the same time 
the simplest means of testing and of further cultivating 
proficiency in recognizing and distinguishing the rhythm- 
ical forms ; indeed, it is the most natural kind of Jre- 
paratory training of the composer for noting down his 
own ideas. With musical dictation the teacher profitably 
unites elementary explanations about the nature of musical 
Jorm (limitation of motives, formation of periods, etc.), as 
well as the ¢//ustration of the laws of musical style. 
(To be continued.) 








ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS. 


THE first lessons in letters must needs be in the phrases 
of the mother tongue ; the first lessons in music should 
be conveyed in mother-tongue song. The special charac- 
teristic of that mother-tongue song will find readiest echo 
in the taste and feeling. Now, what is the special 
characteristic of our national song? Simple, bald melody 
is sufficient to satisfy the musical desires of most of the 
nations of the world; but an English taste craves a 
more complete form—one, in fact, in which fixed portions 
of the melody form harmony set against other fixed 
portions of like length. The technical term for this is 
“canon”; where one melody makes harmony set against 
two or more other melodies the result is what is called a 
“round” ; and, further, if the words of the separate parts 
are so arranged that when sung they produce a totally 
different meaning from that they convey when read, the 
composition is then called a “‘ catch.” 

We have abundant proof that music of this inter- 
weaving style is essentially English. The most ancient 
musical manuscript in the world is a canon of the 
thirteenth century to the words, “Sumer is icumen in,” 
Not a few of the old ditties of our ancestors are in 
canonic form, and to this form doubtless owed their 
popularity. To this form the evergreen “Tallis’s Canon” 
doubtless owes its place in all our hymn-books even now. 
But the music-books of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are the best testimony to the national taste. 
There were madrigals, no doubt, but their very name 
proclaimed a foreign origin. These were simple songs in 
parts, whence was evolved our beautiful English glee. 
But the mass of the vocal music contained in the old 
books consisted of rounds and catches; it was such 
music the national taste craved for, and such craving the 
old printers strove to satisfy. 

But if the national taste thus craved for music of this 
style, why did the craving cease? Let any sober man— 
for decency’s sake pray let it not be a woman !—open 
any of these little old catch books, and he will see at 
once that the day of reviving decency must have tossed 
into oblivion music, however good and true, that was 
crushed down by the incubus of words of such nameless 
nastiness. Up to the beginning of our own century did 
this shameless abuse of our own little national musical 
epigram continue, reaching its depth of shamelessness in 
compositions dedicated “to the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the Catch Club.” Alas, alas! the writer of these lines 
well remembers some fifty years ago being attacked by 
an ancient choirman for what he called “ taking the fun 
out of” reset catches. “Why, surely you never sung 
them to the original words?” “Oh, didn’t we? We sat 
behind a sheet in a corner with a candle, and the rest 
in the dark.” No wonder that even the refinement of a 
Horsley, the true humour of a Webbe, and the efforts of 





their like-minded brethren were all unable to reinstate 
the round and catch and canon in the nation’s heart. 

And yet, the national taste remains—must remain— 
unchanged. Let the experiment be tried on the young 
mind, It will surely be found that a fitting round 
possesses a charm that no bare melody can ever have. 
With the increased interest other good will come. ' Time 
must needs be secured if the parts are to go together. 
Tune will be assured by one part propping up the other, 
so to speak, and above all will be engrained in the mind 
appreciation and delight in the interweaving of melodies, 
which makes the cloth of gold of all high music. 

J. POWELL METCALFE. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Tuls year’s examinations at the Conservatorium have gone off 
very well; if the achievements naturally vary according to the 
talent of the student, yet in all cases the excellent training 
received is apparent. Of pupils’ orchestral compositions, the 
most noteworthy were the Canonic Suite of Herr Fauth, which 
showed signs of the inventive faculty, and the Symphony of Herr 
Willy Kniipfer, which, especially in the first and last move- 
ments, evidences great talent, though better results would have 
been obtained if the music had been less spun out and the 
orchestration less heavy. A Suite by Mr. Crawford must also 
be mentioned, distinguished by effective scoring, though exhibit- 
ing little polyphonic treatment or thematic work. Among 
pianists Miss M. Tilleard from London takes the first place, her 
playing of Chopin’s E minor Concerto being not only almost 
technically perfect and of refined taste, but attention being = 
to the rhythm, while nowadays one is accustomed to hear 
Chopin only distorted and in everlasting temo rubato. Good 
results were also attained by the Misses Hunt and Willson, 
Herren Midgley and Mérike, in Concertos by Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and Schumann. Fri. Sastrabskaja from Odessa proved 
an able bravura player in Liszt’s E flat major Concerto, which 
being a work devoted exclusively to extravagant bravura, it 
cannot be determined how far her musical feeling is cultivated. 
Special praise must be awarded the students’ orchestra, both for 
their accompaniments and independent numbers. A Mozart 
string quartet by ladies, led by Frl. Demuth of St. Petersburg, 
and especially a Schumann Quartet, led by Herr Neumann of 
Dresden, were very well executed. Among ’cellists, Paul 
Griimmer of Gera, and Arthur Bolton of Leeds, distinguished 
themselves, and among wind-instrument players, Herr Petzsch 
(clarinet) ; Beethoven’s Octet for wind instruments was also 
remarkably well executed Among organists the most advanced 
was Herr Barner of Carlsruhe; among vocalists, Frl. M. 
Zeidler, C. Leidert and A. Hartung—all of Leipzig. 

Of choral concerts which have been held, the performance of 
Haydn’s Fahreszeiten by the Sing-Akademie, under Dr. Paul 
Klengel (soloists, Frl. Meyerwisch, Herren Raymund von Zur 
Miihlen and Arthur von Eweyk), deserves special mention, as 
does that of a Bach Cantata and Cherubini’s Requiem by the 
Bach-Verein, under Capellmeister Hans Sitt, and, lastly, the 
performance of Schumann’s er? in the last Gewandhaus 
concert. The solo parts were taken by Fri. Hiller, Meyei- 
wisch, Frau Minor, and Herren Kaufmann and Schiitz. The 
performance was very successful, apart from the drawback that 
Herr Kaufmann was suffering from indisposition‘and that several 
numbers were injured by too slow a ¢emo. 

The eighteenth Gewandhaus concert afforded the public the 
gratification of hearing Frau Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann. She sang 
Beethoven’s “‘ Abscheulicher,”’ as well as Lieder by Brahms and 
Schubert, and, by way of encore, Schubert’s ‘‘Erlkénig.” At 
the same concert we heard Mozart’s Zauderfléte Overture, 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony, and Bach’s Suite in B minor for 
flute and string orchestra. It will have been already seen from 
our last report that the Direction this season favour more the 
former tendency of the institution, while in the last few years they 
had inclined very much in the modern direction. This may be 
due to the circumstance that several of the novelties performed 
have met with scant approval. : 
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Eugen d’Albert appeared at the Albert Hall at a Philharmonic 
concert as composer, conductor, and virtuoso, and in the last- 
named capacity achieved very great success by his performance 
of the grand £ flat major Concerto by Beethoven, and the less 
grand Concerto in the same key by Liszt. He met with less 
sympathy as composer, and in fact the Vorspiel to the second act 
of Gernot (Festival March and Wedding music) is not of such 
importance that it could charm one to special applause. 








LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


Our great orchestral associations, “ Royal] Symphony ” ‘and 
“ Philharmonic” (conducted by Arthur Nikisch), kept to the 
well-beaten track of familiar works. At the first-named the 
baton was resumed by Felix Weingartner (a great favourite 
here), who has recovered from his serious nervous collapse, and 
is said to have signed a contract for ten years at an annual 
salary of 9,000 marks (£450) for each series of ten concerts. 

More enterprise in the field of novelty was displayed by our 
choral unions, but, unfortunately, with very limited artistic 
results, At the ‘‘ Adolph Schulze Chor” Concert, given in 
memory of the recently-deceased Paul Kuczynski, a really fine 
‘* Neujahrsgesang ” for alto and tenor soli, chorus and piano- 
forte, towered above the rest of his works. Adolf Jensen's 
hyper-Schumannesque cantata, ‘‘ Adonis-Feier,” demonstrated 
the limitation of the composer’s capacity as a writer of excellent 
songs and pianoforte pieces. The *‘ Balkan-Bilder” (Op. 144), 
for solo voices, male, chorus, and orchestra, by the Viennese 
composer, Ed. Kremser, produced by Erk’s Male Choral Union, 
fell considerably short of expectation derived from previous 
reports. The cantata ‘‘ Der gefesselte Strom,” by Fr. E. Koch, 
given by the ‘‘ Berliner Tonkiinstler Verein,” is a concoction of 
conventionalisms somewhat hard to digest. On the other hand, 
a violin Concerto in A minor, played to perfection by the com- 
poser, Fritz Struss, is a melodious and spirited work, and—rare 
merit—best in the last movement. Rheinberger’s Concerto for 
organ (Herr Irrgang) and‘orchestra denoted a marked decline in 
the distinguished composer’s inventive gifts. The erotic text 
of W. Jordan’s ‘‘ Nanna’s Klage,” set to anemic music by 
H. von Herzogenberg, was, to say the least, unsuited to the 
“ Hochschule” soprano solo and chorus with orchestra. At the 
same concert, given by the ‘‘ Musikalische Gesellschaft,” a 
practically unknown cantata by Bach, ‘‘ Der zufriedengestellte 
Aeolus,” proved not particularly attractive, with the exception 
of the descriptive, powerful opening and jubilant final chorus. 
At a memorial celebration in honour of the late composer and 
critic, Oscar Eichberg, some of his high-class songs and piano- 
forte duets were duly appreciated. 

Fine performances were given by the “ Sing-Akademie” of 
Handel's Joshua, under Dr. Martin Blumrer, in which the basso, 
Karl Mayer, chiefly distinguished himself amongst the vocal 
soloists; and of Samson, by the Philharmonic Choir, which was 
performed in strict accordance with Handel’s original score, and 
conducted by Siegfried Ochs with the following splendid solo 
quintet : Frauen Herzog, Geller- Wolter, Herren Heinrich Vogl, 
Rudolf von Milde, and Herman Gura, the palm of merit falling 
to the rarely-equalled delivery of the great Munich tenor. The 
violinist, Waldemar Meyer, has started a well-attended Sunday 
afternoon quartet cycle—a commendable innovation in view 
of the overwhelming rush of evening performances. 

Among a countless crowd of soloists, notice must be awarded 
to the Viennese pianist, Ella Kerndl, both on account of 
her artistic qualities and of the attractive novelties by Camillo 
Horn (Sonata, Op. 15), Sinding, Variations by Bungert, etc., 
included in her prograinme. A young Spanish violinist, Joan 
Manén, proved himself a promising disciple of his teacher, 
Sarasate, in sweetness of tone, smoothness of bowing, style of 
composition, and even the cut of his hair! No less than 
twenty-seven songs by Hugo Wolf were sung by Ernst Otto 
Nodnagel, composer, /¢¢¢éraéeur, and vocalist, at his first ‘* Novi- 
téten Abend.” As regards less-known vocalists, a genuine 
artistic treat was afforded by the baritone, Dr. Felix Kraus, of 
Vienna, and his accompanist, Dr. Georg Goeh'er, of Leipzig, in 
a selection of cnibonilior songs by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms, including the generally unknown great ballad, “The 





Diver,” by the first-named. It contains the Wide/ungen “ con- 
tract” motif. Its descriptive and declamatory power has not 
been surpassed by Wagner himself, who was, perhaps, more 
largely indebted to Schubert and C. Lowe than Wagner fanatics 
would be willing to admit. 

Ludwig Thuille’s fascinating Zodetanz, which draws crowded 
houses, including two performances by Imperial order, at the 
Royal Opera, was followed by another novelty, Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s Adnigskinder, at the Royal Playhouse. The 
delivery of the text in this eccentric work demands its rhythmical 
adaptation to the orchestra on a musical line. But very soon 
the actors (Christians, of Vienna, a splendid embodiment of the 
youthful King’s son ; Frl. Dora Erl, from Prague, as the Goose 
Girl; Max Pohl as the Minstrel, and the rest) cast their un- 
reasonable task to the winds and dropped into melodrama “ pure 
and simple.” The score, which contains numerous beauties, 
happily eschews the too massive orchestration of Hinsel und 
Gretel. The composer conducted, the mése-en-seéne (stage man- 
ager, Herr Grube) was magnificent, and the reception was 
favourable. 

Richard Heuberger’s setting of Hennequin’s ‘‘Pink Domi- 
noes,” entitled Der Oferndball, recently produced at Vienna, be- 
longs rather to the domain of comic opera than to the more 
trivial species operetta, and met with decided success at the 
Theatre Unter den Linden, to which Fri. Collin and Herr 
Steiner contributed not a little. The musical comedy, Les petits 
Bribis (Die kleinen Limmer), with Louis Varney’s charming and 
characteristic music, was successfully revived at the Thalia 
Theatre, special distinction being won, vocally and histrionically, 
by Mila Theren, Elly Bender, and Alexander Sommer. 

March, 1898. J. B. K. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


“NEw friends may be true friends, But the old friends 
for me!” must be our motto this time, for we offer our 
readers samples of a choice collection of o/d Rounds, 
which is itself a selection from the best that have been 
written. Those we give are both short and easy, being 
taken from Part I. of “ Rounds: edited by J. Powell 
Metcalfe,” just published in the Augener Edition (No. 
4311). The first three specimens were written during the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century, “In slumber 
sweet ” and the last near the beginning of the nineteenth, 
and the remainder in the latter part of last century. They 
are not exclusively English, as one is by G. B. Martini, 
by whom also are several numbers in the book, 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Critions, 


Guvres Choisies pour Piano, Par W. STERNDALE 

BENNETT. Preludes and Lessons, Op. 33, Nos. 1, in 

C; 9,in E; 19, in B flat, “Aria”; 20, in G minor; 

25, in D flat, “ Zephyrus.” London: Augener & Co. 
STERNDALE BENNETT understood well the art of mixing 
the useful with the agreeable. Even to the most patient, 
persevering pupil, studies of which the aim is purely 
mechanical, become, after a time, wearisome. A strain of 
melody amid scales and arpeggios is as welcome to 
the ear as a streak of blue in a stormy sky, to the eye. 
And another important matter to which Bennett gave 
heed was brevity. His “ Preludes and Lessons,” unique 
of their kind, are in every way satisfactory. As prepara- 
tion for the more difficult studies of Heller, nothing could 
be better ; the aim of both composers was, indeed, similar. 
In No. 1 the quiet Lesson, with its wavy figuration, is in 
excellent contrast to the bold Prelude. The simple, 
expressive “Aria” in No. 19 pleasantly recalls the duet 
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between Euryanthe and Adolar in Weber’s opera ; there 
is nothing approaching to a plagiarism. This “Aria” as 
well as the “ Zephyrus” in No. 25 are in a sense Lessons, 
but they are also little tone-poems which can be trans- 
planted from the study to the drawing-room, where, 
naturally, they would be named only by their respective 
headings. —_——— 

Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. By STEPHEN 
HELLER. Critically revised, phrased, and fingered 
by HERRMANN SCHOLTz, (Nos. I—24 separately.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE studies have been carefully selected from Op. 45, 

46, and 47; and they have been arranged, as the title 

shows, in progressive order. The help, too, given by 

Mr. Herrmann Scho!tz—a name which in itself inspires 

confidence—will be appreciated by all teachers, if not by 

all pupils. There are many useful phrase marks, and the 
fingering is excellent. Concerning the Studies them- 
selves, there is, of course, nothing new to say, except that, 
in the course of years, they have lost nothing of their 
freshness and charm. Heller wrote as the spirit moved 
him, and probably no one was more surprised than he at 
the immense success which they achieved. Haydn is 
said to have devoted much time to his Creation, because 
he wanted it to last a‘long time. We much doubt 
whether Heller was equally concerned about the verdict 
of posterity ; but, having personally known the composer, 
the writer of these lines can testify to the earnest thought 
and patient labour which he bestowed on his music. 
Though simple in structure, and of small compass, his 
Studies well deserve the epithet—great. 


Mazurkas de Salon for the Pianoforte. By F. EDWARD 
BACHE. Op. 13. Newly revised and fingered by 
CONSTANCE BACHE. (Edition No. 6021 ; price, net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

FRANCIS EDWARD, and his brother, Walter Bache, the 

pupil, friend, and protagonist of Liszt, both died before 

their powers were fully developed ; the latter, indeed, 
was more zealous for the interests of Liszt than 
for his own. Francis Edward died forty years 
ago, and in his twenty-fifth year. “Had he lived,” 
says “G.” in his “ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” “he would in all probability have proved a 
lasting ornament to the English school.” The Mazurkas 
now under notice, though short and_ necessarily 
of light character, give proofs of ability; and there is 
spontaneity in the music, a quality conspicuous in many 
compositions of the present day by its absence. In the 
lightness and grace of some of the passages one feels the 
influence of Schulhoff, and just in a few places, that of 

Chopin. The composer was, however, in no sense an 

imitator; the influence mentioned is slight, and, more- 

over, perfectly natural. No. 1, in G minor, the first two 
bars notwithstanding, has quiet, plaintive charm. No. 2, in 

E flat, with its marked contrasts of Jzano and forte and 

its varied rhythm, is attractive. No. 3 is expressive, and 

though the opening phrase has in it a touch of sadness, 
the piece is not inappropriately marked A/legretio 
scherzando, for soon the playful element makes its 

appearance. This No. 3is in the key of C minor, with a 

brief middle section in the key of the submediant. It is 

only about the middle of the principal opening section 
that the tonic chord is heard ; up to then the tonality is 
indefinite, and a novice in harmony would at first playing 
scarcely know where he was ; the effect, however, is by 
no means unpleasant. The last number is specially light 
and lively. These Mazurkas have been edited by Miss 

Constance Bache, and certainly no one more suitable 

could have been chosen; knowledge and experience 





count for much, but, in addition, she must have been 

prompted by a desire to render all possible justice to the 

memory of one to whom she bears such close relation- 
ship. ——_ 

Andantino con Moto ; Contemplation ; and Invocation, for 
the Organ, By ALBERT RENAUD. London: 
Augener & Co. 

ORGANISTS in search of fairly short pieces, not difficult to 

play, and pleasant to listen to, will find in these composi- 

tions of M. A. Renaud exactly what they want. To write 
simple music is not difficult, but to be simple and yet not 
commonplace is quite another matter. All, and indeed 
only those who have tried their hand at composing, can 
understand how true this is. Another excellent feature in 
the music before us is the quiet way in which interest is 
maintained, or rather increased, until the end. The 

Andantino opens in G minor with a flowing, plaintive 

theme ; and later on, in the key of the relative major, 

another one in good contrast, yet of similar mood. The 
middle section in the tonic major is soft and soothing. 

The principal theme on recapitulation is presented in 

more extended and passionate form; a brief peaceful 

coda recalls the middle section. No. 2, Contemplation, 
as one would infer from the title, is also of quiet 
character, although in the effective pedal point which 
leads back to the principal theme, there is sufficient 

agitation to prevent any feeling of monotony. No. 3, 

/nvocation, opens in minor, but soon turns to major ; the 

somewhat restless figure which accompanies the broad, 

flowing theme sets off the latter to advantage. 


Valse-Caprice for Violin and Piano. By S. COLERIDGE 
TAYLOR. Op. 23. (Edition No. 73583 price, net, 
1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS clever piece opens with a long pedal passage ; the 

repeated a’s on the pianoforte (there are no less than 

fifty of them, divided into ten groups of five) against the 
minim chords and long melody notes of the violin part, are 
of curious effect. Mr. Coleridge Taylor, as we have more 
than once observed, is well alive to the advantage of 
contrast. It is, of course, comparatively easy to make 

sudden changes in the character of the music during a 

piece, but to effect this without causing a feeling of 

patchiness is quite another matter, and one to which our 
composer pays good heed. But to return to our a groups. 

They play an important 76/e during the principal section. 

The violin part glides along in free waltz rhythm, and 

in fanciful manner. In the middle section, commencing 

in the key of the subdominant, a spasmodic little phrase, 
ascending by chromatic notes, is announced by the 
violin and answered by another from the pianoforte, 
which commences in similar manner, but continues in 
steadier fashion. This play between the two instruments 
is repeated several times with certain modifications. 

Soon we reach the dominant key, with new, interesting, 

and well-developed material. The concluding section, 

a résumé, as it were, of the whole piece, is excellent. 


Album pour Violon et Piano, Arrangé par FR. HER- 
MANN. Vol. XII. (Edition No. 7322m,; price, net, 
2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS attractive album, which contains ten pieces, opens 

with Chopin’s Funeral March from the Sonata in B flat 

minor, and the transcription is both simple and effective. 

The greater part of the lovely melody of the major section 

is assigned to the violin, whereby its tender, soothing 

character, if only interpreted by a competent performer, 

is more fully revealed, The march is followed by J. S. 

Svendsen’s graceful Romance in G major and minor, Op. 

26. Then comes Schumann’s “Warum?” (Why ?), and 
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ROUNDS 


arranged in order of progressive difficulty, 


The words, where necessary, re-written, re-set, or altered 
by 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 
(Augeners Edition N° 4311.) 
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WHEN SPRING. 


J.P M seahaeitiaiie Music by S. WEBRE. 
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this is a piece which almost seems to gain by transcrip- 
tion ; there is really more melody in it than the pianoforte 
alone can well bring out. The last number offers another 
transcription of a portion of a well-known classical piece 
—Schubert’s “ Divertissement & la Hongroise,” Op. 54. 
M. Hauser’s simple “ Chant de Berceau” is certain to be 
a great favourite. The album includes, in addition, a 
Nocturne by F. Burgmiiller, a Larghetto by Spohr, a 
Dumka by S. Noskowski, etc., and thus there is some- 
thing to suit tastes of various kinds. The arranger, Fr. 
Hermann, has well studied the interests of both players, 
and also the convenience of the majority in not making 
the transcriptions difficult. 


Classische Violoncell Musik. Editedby CARL SCHROEDER, 
Heft XXIV., Suite II. by CAIx DE HERVELOIS. 
(Edition No. 5524 ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


IN recently noticing the first suite of Caix de Hervelois, 
which, like the present one, was originally written for the 
basse de viole with figured bass, we came to the conclu- 
sion that ’cello players would be glad to make further 
acquaintance with the composer’s music. Should that 
be so, they can at once gratify their desire. The present 
Suite, No. 2, in D, is quite as quaint and interesting. It 
opens with a dignified prelude, followed by a short, 
vigorous Allegro. Then comes a stately Minuet, a delicate 
Plainte, and a lively, piquant concluding movement, en- 
titled “ La Napolitaine.” Mr. Carl Schroeder’s working- 
out of the figured bass is simple and appropriate. 


Gradus ad Parnassum. A Collection of Violin Studies 
in Progressive order, Selected, carefully Revised, 
and Fingered, with Annotations and Remarks. By 
ERNST HEIM. Books 4 and 5. (Edition Nos. 5474, 
5475 5 price, each, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener 
«x CO. 

THE first three books of this collection of studies have 

been already reviewed in these columns, and mention 

made of the comprehensive scheme, and of the admirable 
manner in which it is being carried out. It will therefore 
suffice just to say a word or two about the 4th and 5th 

Books, which have now appeared. They include several 

studies by Mazas, celebrated in his day as a virtuoso, 

His ‘‘Rondo Rusticano” (No. 76) is a dainty, effective 

little piece. Scarlatti and Bach are represented, and we 

find also Haydn’s “ God preserve the Emperor,” with the 

violin part of one of the variations. Other names of im- 

portance are Pichl, Rode, Kayser, and Dont. Among 

useful notes is a special one in Book 4 on Portamento, 
which, as the editor observes, is only properly noticed in 
afew schools. The notes, we may remind readers, are 
given in three languages : German, English, and French. 

Book IV. deals with the 3rd position, changing between 

the 1st and 3rd positions ; Book V. with the 4th and 

5th positions, changing between Ist and 4th and Ist and 
5th positions. ed 

Rounds, arranged in order of Progressive Difficulty, 
Part I, 50 Short Rounds. Edited by J. POWELL 
METCALFE. (Edition No. 4311+; price Is. net.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

ROUNDs and catches, which have ‘been justly described 

as “the most characteristic forms of English song,” were 

exceedingly popular in the olden days. To write a correct 
round is no very difficult matter, but to write an interest- 
ing one, in which the various phrases, when combined, 
offer good rhythmical contrast, and in which the music 
depicts, in more or less realistic fashion, the meaning of 
the words, demands taste and talent. Of the Rounds in 
this collection a few are anonymous ; all the rest, with 





exception of those of Martini—noticeable, by the way, for 
their simplicity and melodiousness—are by noted English 
composers. Among those of the 17th century we find 
William Lawes, Matthew Lock, John Jenkins, and 
Purcell ; among those of the 18th, Dr. W. Hayes, S. 
Webbe, senior, and Dr. Arnold. It will be noticed that 
in very few cases have the original words been retained ; 
they have been either rewritten, reset, or altered by the 
editor, Mr. J. Powell Metcalfe. Alteration of original 
words is, as a rule, to be condemned, but many of the 
words of this collection were coarse, even for the time in 
which they were written, while others, perhaps not so 
objectionable then, would certainly be so now. In order, 
then, to rescue the music of many excellent Rounds from 
enforced oblivion, Mr. Metcalfe made the necessary 
changes. The manner in which he has discharged this 
delicate task deserves the highest commendation ; for 
everywhere the words seem admirably suited to the 
music. Mr. Metcalfe has carefully shown where he has 
made a change, and of what character—rewritten, reset, 
or altered. 

How shall I Woo Thee? Song. By S. COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR. Op. 17, No. 7. In two keys, G flat and F. 
London : Augener & Co. 

Tuisvery fine song has been reprinted from Mr. Coleridge- 

Taylor’s volume of “ African Romances,” and is to be 

had in two keys, the original being G flat. Possessed of 

a haunting melody and an easy accompaniment, with 

effective cross-rhythm, the song ought to become ex- 

tremely popular. 








Concerts. 


—_—~—— 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


ON March 8th, the Bach Choir gave the first concert of its 
twenty-third season, the occasion being made unusually 
interesting by the performance of Professor Villiers Stanford’s 
Requiem Mass, originally given at the last Birmingham Festival, 
and since performed by Koyal Academy students at Queen’s 
Hall in December last. Considering the Requiem as a whole, 
it must, we think, be regarded as the finest of Professor Stan- 
ford’s works. The composer has evidently studied all the best 
examples of the Requiem with care, but he has avoided imita- 
tions of other masters, and has produced a work which will not 
readily be forgotten or put aside. We shall hear the Requiem 
again and again, and when we do so it will always be with a 
feeling of genuine admiration for the composer, whose musicianly 
treatment and freshness of ideas win the respect of the severest 
critics. We are glad indeed to have such a noble composition 
added to the repertoire of English sacred music. Madame 
Medora Henson, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Plunket Greene were the principals. At the opening of the 
second part of the concert, Dr. Hubert Parry’s Symphonic 
Variations in E minor for the orchestra were played with 
excellent effect, and the composer was heartily greeted. Bach’s 
Church Cantata, ‘* Sie werden aus Saba alle kommen ” (Theyshall 
all come from Sheba) concluded the concert. The Cantata is 
not one of the most attractive works of Bach, but there are 
interesting solos for tenor and bass. It was sung to an English 
version. The second concert, April 2nd, will be devoted to a 
selection from the works of Brahms—an /n Memoriam concert, 
in which Mr, Borwick will play the pianoforte concerto in B flat. 
The German Requiem will be given also. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SPouHR’s concertante duet for two violins, played by Lady 
Hallé and Dr. Joachim, proved the greatest attraction of the 
concert on March 7th. The melodious 4Adantino was especially 
enjoyed. The duet was so much appreciated that the brilliant 
performers were compelled to play an extra piece ere the 
audience would be pacified. Herr Becker was also very 
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successful in an old-fashioned sonata for the violoncello by 
Valentini, a Florentine composer. Haydn’s ‘‘ God preserve the 
Emperor” quartet and the sonata of Brahms in D minor for 
pianoforte and violin were included in the programme. Miss 
Ada Crossley sang charmingly in songs of Schubert. 

At the Saturday Concert, March 12th, Mr. Kruse, in 
the absence of Dr. Joachim, led an excellent performance of 
Schubert's D minor quartet, and joined Miss Adela Verne in the 
sonata of Brahms in A major, Op. 100. Miss Verne played 
delightfully in two of Scarlatti’s sonatas. Her bright, sparkling 
rendering of the old-fashioned music pleased so much that the 
audience would have liked to hear more of the same master. 
Miss Liza Lehmann’s charming production, “In a Persian Garden,” 
was warmly greeted, the composer being her own accompanist. 
The vocal quartet comprised Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Marian 
Mackenzie, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Arthur Walenn. Mr. 
Davies sang with so much grace and tenderness that he was 
compelled to repeat his chief solo. 

Last season the Joachim Quartet from Berlin created quite a 
sensation, and again at the concert of March 14th they prove! 
what splendid results may be achieved in the rendering of 
chamber music by instrumentalists who have long been in the 
habit of performing together. A striking feature in the work 
done by the Joachim Quartet is their rendering of the 
posthumous quartets of Beethoven, and it was in the C sharp 
minor quartet that they were heard on this occasion. Dr. 
Joachim, who had not quite recovered from the cold which had 
for some time affected him, evidently played with some effort at 
first, but he soon recovered himself, and the interpretation of the 
work as a whole was worthy of the reputation the party has 
acquired, The quartet in B flat, Op. 67, of Brahms, was 
another admirable example of tone and style. The slow move- 
ment and the variations of the finale were particularly well 
played. A quartet of Haydn made a lively contrast to the 
above works, and the singing of an air from Gluck’s Armida by 
Mr. Meux agreeably varied the programme. 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
GOLDMARK’s overture /m Friihling was a partial novelty at the 
first concert, March roth. It was first heard in this country at 
the Crystal Palace, March 22nd, 1890; Mr. Manns having 
introduced it shortly after its publication. It was afterwards 
performed at a Richter concert. However, if not an absolute 
novelty it was welcome, as the works of Goldmark are less known 
in this country than they deserve to be. No doubt some of the 
effects were suggested by Beethoven, and Wagner has also 
written on the same lines. But there are fine ideas in the work. 
It was rather curious that Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
appeared in the same programme, but it was hardly so well 
played as Goldmark’s overture. In Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
ballet-music from Diarmid the band deserved high commenda- 
tion. There was a disappointment in the absence, through an 
accident, of Herr Rosenthal, but Miss Fanny Dayies played so 
beautifully in the F minor concerto of Chopin that the audience 
was to be congratulated. In Schumann’s Romance in F sharp 
and Rubinstein’s ‘Staccato Study” Miss Fanny Davies was 
also heard at her best. Miss Clara Butt sang an air of Goring 
Thomas, but not in her most artistic manner. 


LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 

One of the most successful concerts the Parisian conductor has 
given was that of March 2nd. Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony was one of the prominent items, conducted and played in 
splendid style. M. Diémer gave an artistic but somewhat cold 
rendering of the c minor pianoforte concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
The popular Hungarian March from the Faust of Berlioz was 
given with great brilliancy. 

The concert of the 1sth attracted a large audience, a special 
attraction being the final scene from Dze Gotterddmmerung. 
Mlle. Pacary, a Belgian vocalist who appeared last season at 
Covent Garden, sang the music well, but one could not help 
regretting that music so dramatic and characteristic of the 
composer was heard through the medium of a French version, 
which certainly lessened the vigour of the work. A fine per- 
formance of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony proved the capacity 





of the conductor and the admirable quality of the orchestra. Miss 
Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, played the second 
concerto of Wieniawski with splendid command of the instru- 
ment. Miss Jackson is a remarkable violinist, and her 
reception was most enthusiastic. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

WE do not expect novelties very often at the Albert Hall, but 
on Wednesday, the 16th of March, there was one of unusual 
importance. On that occasion the society and its esteemed 
conductor made a worthy endeavour to perform Beethoven's 
Ruins of Athens without the ridiculous additions hitherto 
accompanying the work, It was written in 1812 as incidental 
music to a drama of Kotzebue, produced at the opening of the 
new theatre at Pesth, but it was not published until 1846. 
The version of Bartholomew, usually performed here, had a 
number of political and other allusions quite foreign to the 
subject, and a quantity of spoken dialogue equally out of place ; 
and while this tinkering up of a great master had been per- 
mitted, portions of the real Beethoven score were left out. ‘The 
only innovation in the music as performed at the Albert Hall 
was suggested by the composer himself. He had directed that 
the chorus of dervishes should be accompanied by ‘noisy 
instruments,” in order to produce the desired barbaric effect, 
and Professor Prout filled in the parts required for tambourine, 
triangle, cymbals, castanets, and drum. One improvement 
might have been made: the band, it must be confessed, was 
hardly powerful enough te balance the magnificent choir, but 
the performance as a whole was worthy of the society's reputa- 
tion. The principal vocalists were Miss Palliser and Mr. 
Andrew Black, who exerted themselves with excellent results. 
The other novelty was Signor Franco Leoni’s Gate of Life, 
which suffered in some degree from coming after Beethoven. 
It is a simple but agreeable composition in which melody of the 
Italian school is the chief feature, with occasionally an echo of 
Gounod. The subject belongs to the early Christian period, and 
the contrasts of pagan rites and Christian faith serve for the 
principal musical effects, including a scene in the arena, and the 
death of a Christian martyr. Miss Palliser, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Andrew Black were the soloists ; and the lady, in the 
incident where the heroine confesses her belief in the Christian 
faith, was extremely successful. The conversion of the Roman 
soldier was also greatly applauded. The choral music did not 
present any difficulties to such an experienced hody of vocalists, 
and the composer who conducted was cordially congratulated. 
Without being an ambitious work the Gate of Life is likely to 
enjoy popularity, especially as it will prove a useful composition 
for provincial choirs. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
On March 12th these concerts were resumed under favourable 
conditions. Dr. Joachim was the star of the afternoon, and 
played Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto and the ‘* Chaconne ” of 
Bach in his finest manner, although he had scarcely recovered 
from his late cold. Mr. Manns had an enthusiastic welcome 
from a very large audience, and conducted Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in c, No. 1, in a style not easily to be surpassed. Stern- 
dale Bennett’s overture, Puradise and the Peri, and the three 
dances from Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Little Minister suite, were 
also remarkably well played, and Madame Alva sang airs from 
Aida and Norma to the satisfaction of the audience. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
At the concert of Saturday, March 12th, Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Ttalian” symphony, the Venusberg music from Zannhause:, 
and the ‘‘ Academic” overture of Brahms were prominent 
attractions, and M. Achille Rivarde played Beethoven’s violin 
Concerto with much distinction of style, although we could not 
help wishing for greater breadth in the phrasing. An English 
novelty was Mr. Percy Pitt’s new overture, Zhe Taming of the 
Shrew. It is written in an animated manner, and being well 
rendered under Mr. Wood's direction, proved very successful. 
Mr. Herbert Grover was the vocalist, but his interpretation of 


Beethoven’s ** Adelaide” was not quite satisfactory, 
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HERR LIEBLING’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
Tue last concert of Herr Liebling’s series was an orchestral 
one on March 3rd (conductor, Prof. Villiers Stanford), and 
afforded an opportunity of hearing the former’s piano concerto 
under favourable conditions. ‘It will be remembered that it had 
been brought forward more than once with the orchestral part 
played on a second piano, We still consider the quiet, graceful 
middle movement the most taking, and the finai une, in Polo- 
naise style, too much of the bravura order (see our December 
number), but had to modify our opinion of the first movement. 
For this was vastly improved by the orchestral rendering, which 
imparted far greater interest to its working out, and brought 
into prominence subsidiary themes which one overlooked before. 
It is certainly a —- of solid and effective writing, although not 
exactly strikingly origina/. Liszt’s flashy E flat Concerto was 
also admirably rendered by both soloist and orchestra, and Herr 
Liebling contributed several solos of his own composition, the 
‘* Suite a la Watteau ” being remarkably dainty and pretty, and 
the Tarantella brilliant and effective. 





MRS. HUTCHINSON AND MME. HAAS. 
THESE popular ladies gave a song and pianoforte recital of a 
superior kind at Steinway Hall on March 15th. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son sang a number of German songs, and charmed the audience 
especially by her delicacy and refinement in a selection from 
the Brautlieder of Cornelius, a composer less known here than 
many who are inferior to him. These particular songs are, 
many of them, exquisite. Madame Haas gave an interesting 
selection of pianoforte pieces, among them Mozart’s ‘* Turkish 
March,” which was taken rather too rapidly. Her playing of a 
group of Chopin pieces was warmly appreciate‘. 





MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S RECITALS. 
THESE gifted artists, having returned from a successful American 
tour, gave a vocal recital at St. James's Hall on March 2tst. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave a variety of ancient and modern 
songs in their usual admirable style, and their reception was 
enthusiastic. —-- 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Wacner’s Holy Supper of the Apostles was announced at Queen’s 
Hall, but as it was not found convenient to have sufficient re- 
hearsals for the male choir, the revival has been postponed. 
Although by so great a master, little interest has been shown in 
the proposed performance ; and, under all circumstances, it was 
perhaps the wisest policy to postpone the work indefinitely.— 
M. Paderewski has commenced his provincial tour, and has 
promised to play at the opening of the new concert-room at Erard’s, 
April 2nd.—Herr Rosenthal gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on 
the 28th March.—Madame Patti has promised to sing at Mr. 
Ganz’s concert in June.—Signor Puccini, whose opera, La Vie 
de Boheme, was given at Covent Garden last season, has written 
anew opera, Marie Antoinette. The work is in five acts, and 
will be first produced in Paris. Signor Puccini is also engaged 
on M. Sardou’s La Zosca, with which the veteran dramatist is 
highly delighted.—A concert with a particularly interesting 
programme was that of Mme. Frickenhaus on the 25th ult., and 
she deserves very great credit for venturing out of the beaten 
track which pianists so insanely keep to. A Suite by E. A. 
MacDowell, the American composer, short solos by Dal Young, 
Josef Suk (of the Bohemian Quartet), Ch. Widor, and others, 
were played by the concert-giver, who also united with Mr. 
Whitehouse in a performance of Brahms’ Sonata in F major for 
piano and ’cello.—Mr. Walford Davies succeeds Dr. Hopkins as 
organist of the Temple.—Further particulars anent the I. S. M. 

competition referred to in our February number, state that the 
competitor must be a member of the society, that compositions 
are to reach the General Secretary by September Ist, and that 

Prof. Prout, Dr. Hiles, and Mr. Midgley are the judges — 
The students of the Royal College introduced a Symphony in 

D minor by the Italian composer Martucci on March 18th. 

It is by no means original, but is effzctive in some portions, and 

was well played under Prof. Stanford. Dvordk’s overture, 


“In der Natur,” and Brahms’ Concerto ‘0° violin and ‘cello 


Musical Potes, . 


Leipzig.—The eminent violinist, Felix Berber, who had 
made his mark some years ago also in London, has been 
appointed Concertmeister of the Gewandhaus Orchestra. 
The new popular Symphony Concerts—admission 20 pf. 
(about 24d.)—proved a conspicuous success. The Albert 
Hall holds 3,000 persons, and 6,000 came to listen at the 
second concert. This speaks well for the less favoured 
classes in musical Leipzig. 

Berlin.—The répertoire for last January of some of the 
principal German stages—Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Leipzig, 
Frankfort o/M, Cologne, and Breslau—shows a remark- 
able diminution of Wagnerian performances, even at the 
Wagnerian stronghold, Munich, where only five Wagner 
evenings were given. On the other hand (Berlin ex- 
cepted), older operas, such as Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, 
La part du Diable, Stradella, La Juive, etc., have come 
to the fore. 

On behalf of a Wagner monument to be erected here, 
a Musical Exhibition will take place from 7th May to 
12th August next. All musical nations and periods will 
be represented. Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen, 
sister of the Emperor, takes considerable interest in the 
scheme, and two wealthy amateurs have contributed 
20000 m. (£1,000) to the fund. A very comprehensive 
collection is secured. Historic concerts are promised. 

Dresden.—The one-act opera, Ratbol/d, by Reinhold 
Becker, composer of Frauen/ob (1892), met with success 
owing to its effective libretto and tuneful music. At the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the royal patron- 
age of the Conservatorium, unusual interest attached to 
the performance of an 18-part chorus, “Laetare cum 
Uscore,” composed by J. Stolle for the nuptials of Prince 
Johann Georg in 1608, which has been discovered in the 
royal archives, and arranged for performance by Director 
Krantz. A 5-part chorus, by the vocalist-composer, Br. 
Heydrich, of Brunswick, “ Die goldene Liebe,” produced 
a deep impression. A favourable reception was accorded 
to a Violin Sonata in C minor, Op. 24, by Ferd. Hummel, 
produced at the Tonkiinstler-Verein. It was preceded 
by another noteworthy revival, Haydn’s Octet in F for 
two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, two bassoons. As 
supplementary notice of last month :—Reissiger’s once 
very popular melodrama, Ye/va, was also given under 
Schuch’s baton, at the 1ooth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. 

Breslau. — Aeschylus’s tragedy, Die Perser, was produced 
in first-rate style, provided with characteristic music 
by the hereditary Prince Bernhard von Meiningen. 

Cologne.—The first performance in Germany of César 
Franck’s poetic and symbolic symphony, “ Psyche,” took 
place at a Giirzenich concert directed by Dr. F. Wiillner. 
The comic opera, Der Prinz wider Willen, by Oxto 
Lohse, was also produced. 

Frankfort o/M.—A new opera, Jugo, by Bernhard 
Scholz, was brought out with apparent success. 

Munich.—E. N. von Reznicek’s “ Eine Lustspielouver- 
tire” was produced by the Court-Kapellmeister, Max 
Erdmannsdorfer. Milka Ternina remains at the Royal 
Opera until 1st August, 1899. 

Bayreuth.—According to Hans von Wolzogen’s statis- 
tics, in the Bayreuther Blitter, 1,114 Wagner repre- 
sentations were given in German in 8g cities from 
Ist July, 1896, to 30th June, 1897, against 1,063 in 
the preceding year: Lohengrin, 287 ; Tannhiiuser, 258 ; 
Dutchman, 148; Walkiire, 107; Meistersinger, 104; 
Siegfried, 58; Gitterdimmerung, 44; Tristan, 41; 





were also performed. 


Rheingold, 38; Rienzi, 29 times. Frankfort o/M and 
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Hamburg head the list with 53 performances each. Be- 
sides the above, over 300 representations took place 
in French, Italian, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
Pelgian (Flemish ?), Czech, English, Hungarian, Egyptian. 

Considerable applause was elicited by a very neat stage 
performance, given at the request of Cosima Wagner ‘by 
the pupils of the local school of music, of Goethe’s pas- 
toral, “ Jeri und Biteli,” provided with appropriate music 
by Director Kniese. 

Mayence.—A new version of Geibel’s ballad, “Vom 
Pagen und der K®nigstochter,” by Fritz Volbach, for 
vocal soli, chorus, and orchestra, was produced with con- 
spicuous success. Why is R. Schumann’s similar beauti- 
ful treatment never heard ? 

Altenburg.—A pleasing one-act opera, KAynast, by 
Alfred Oehlschlegel, produced a favourable impression, 
and has been acquired by Director Morwitz for perform- 
ance next summer at the Berlin Theater des Westens. 

Baden.—A symphonic poem, “Hohenbaden,” by Frl. 
D. A. le Beau, was given for the first time. 

Barmen.—Karl Hopfe, director of the Popular Concerts, 
produced his new one-act opera, Fretjagd, but it is 
hardly likely to become “popular.” A novelty of interest, 
Leop. Carl Wolf's Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, was 
brought out by the von Dameck Quartet. 

Coblenz.—A new, somewhat strongly Wagnerian opera, 
Sanna, by the Elberfeld director, Rauchenecker, was 
given. 

Dantzig.—The Firchow Concerts introduced the “ Sin- 
fonie Triomphale,” by H. Ulrich, and Hermann Miiller’s 
cantata, “ Die fromme Ruth,” was repeated. 

Heidelberg,—A musical curiosity, E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
Overture to, Undine, was performed by the Bachverein. 
This romantic opera was composed in 1813, and produced 
at Berlin in 1816 with great success. The autograph 
score is in the Royal Library. 

Kiel.—Ferd. Warnke’s opera, Andalucia, had a very 
gratifying premiere. 

Offenbach.—The Opera Concerts introduced Chabrier’s 
“Bourrée fantasque,” orchestrated by Felix Mottl. 

Posen.—A very favourable reception marked the fre- 
midere of the one-act opera, Wir siegen, by Paul Geisler, 
the libretto (by the composer) being based upon the 
repulse of the Austrians by the Prussians at Strehlen in 
1761. For the projected performance at Berlin the 
German Emperor’s sanction had to be procured, because 
King Frederic II. appears as a dramatis persona! The 
Hennig Choral Union produced the 130th Psalm—a 
fine work—by its director, Professor Hennig. 

Schwerin. — Court-Kapellmeister Zumpe gave a first 
performance of Alexander Ritter’s orchestral “ Kaiser 
Rudolf’s Ritt zum Grabe.” A marble relief portrait of 
the late Karl Hill, the original Alberich, was unveiled 
at the opera-house. 

Stettin—The one-act opera, Ringo, by the Imperial 
Councillor Eugen von Volborth, met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 

Dusseldorf—The Musikverein Concert was strong in 
novelties : Max Schilling’s symphonic fantasia, “ See- 
morgen,” R, Strauss’s Macbeth, and A. Urspruch’s hymn, 
“ Ave Maris Stella.” 

Freiburg.—A very interesting new Sonata in E, No. 5, 
Op. 112, for violin and pianoforte, by Hans Huber, was 
introduced by Anna Hegner, the youthful sister of the 
quondam wonder-child pianist, Otto Hegner. 

Vienna.—Baron August Plappart has been appointed, 
provisionally, President of the Imperial Opera and Play- 
house, as successor to Count Bezecny. His attention 
will be chiefly directed to the formidable deficit at the 
last-named house, the receipts at the opera having con- 





siderably increased through Director Mahler’s artistic 
successes. ‘Otto Jahn, the late director. and-unsurpassed 
conductor of Mozart’s operas, was presented with a fare- 
well address by the principal members of the company. 

An unpleasant episode was produced by the objection 
of Leoncavallo to the first performance of his Boheme, 
owing to the illness of Van Dyck. ' But Director Mahler, 
who had the excellent tenor Dippel as understudy in 
reserve, insisted, and, after some lively scenes at rehearsal, 
the work was, very properly, given according to announce- 
ment, and very well received. - It is certainly matter for 
surprise that, according to report, the Italian, Leoncavallo, 
has been charged with the direction of the Monstre 
Concert (including a Hymn of his own), which is to take 
place on the 2nd December, in connection with the 
Emperor’s Jubilee, 

A decided “hit” was made at the Theatre An der 
Wien by the new comic opera, Der //usar, of Ignaz 
Brill, with witty libretto by Victor Léon. 

The: Munich Kaim Orchestra, conducted by Ferd. 
Lowe, met with great and well-merited success. . The 
volume of sound from so comparatively small a band 
is remarkable, and the light and shade is exquisite. It 
also had the merit of the first production in Vienna of 
Anton Bruckner’s beautiful Symphony, ‘No. 5, previously 
only heard at Gratz in 1894. 

A regrettable split is taking place in the Strauss 
family. Johann, the eldest son of the Imperial Court 
Director Eduard (junior brother of the great Johann), is 
about starting an Orchestra on his own account. _ 

Lemberg.—A new opera, Zzvia, by S. Noskowski, met 
with complete success. 

Trieste.—Verdi, in a letter to the conductor Mascheroni, 
expresses regret that his work does not progress as 
formerly, notwithstanding his desire to compose ; and 
he adds that the death of his wife has caused him a 
grief which he cannot get over. This excellent lady has 
left her entire property to charity. 

Paris.—A new, very well got-up, illustrated musical 
paper, Revue Internationale de Musique, appeared on 
March rst. It is to be issued fortnightly, and promises 
to be “absolument éclectique et independante.” The 
subscription is 20 francs per annum for France, 25 francs 
for other countries. Directeur, M. le Comte de Chalot, 
3, rue Vignon. 

The orchestral novelties produced proved of slight 
importance. They were, at the Colonne concerts, a dis- 
jointed but promising “ Poéme roumain,” descriptive of 
the scenery of his native country, by the youthful com- 
poser, George Enesco, laureate of the Vienna Conser- 
vatorium, pupil of Marsick, Massenet, and Faure of 
Paris. And yet another descriptive symphony, “L’An 
Mil,” a bizarre medley of the sacred and grotesque, by 
Pierné. A fantasia on a Breton theme by Guy 
Ropartz produced a charming effect. At the Lamoureux- 
Chevillard concerts a lyric poem, “Amour - trahi,” 
by Ferd. Le Borne, failed to please, notwithstanding 
Mile. Lina Pacary’s best vocal efforts. At the last 
concert Felix Weingartner excited enthusiasm as con- 
ductor, but his symphony, “ King Lear,’ was voted dull. 
The pianist, J. Philippe, produced a powerful but some- 
what prolix Concertstiick by Emile Bernard, and a 
pretty Suite for piano and orchestra by Paul Lacombe. 

A Russian Opera for the performance of both native 
and translated works, to be given by Russian artists, is in 
course of formation. Danbé, the well-known chef of 
the Opéra Comique, has resigned, owing to some 
differences with the new director, Albert Carré, and has 
accepted the conductorship of the Classical Concerts 
at Vichy, and Verdi has consented to the performance 
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of his latest compositions : a “ Stabat Mater,” a prayer 
to the Virgin Mary from the last canto of Dante’s 
“ Paradiso,” and a Ze Deum, during Holy Week, at the 
Grand Opera, to be conducted by Taffanel. The aged 
maestro will assist at the rehearsals. 

A concert given by Lassalle, with the assistance of 
Mme. Calvé and M. Coquelin (cade?), for the benefit of 
a poor musician’s family, has yielded 12,000 francs 
(£480). The famous baritone is now earning golden 
opinions and silver thalers on tour in Germany. 

Nice.—The thrée-act opera, Martin et Martine, by 
Trépart was successfully produced at the Grand Theatre. 

Brussels.—The first production of Zola-Bruneau’s 
Messidor provoked some hostilities from the “gods” 
after the first act. But at the conclusion of the opera 
almost the entire audience demonstrated in favour of 
Zola. Fabulous prices were paid for some seats. 

A -highly successful Brahms concert was given. by 
Gevaert at the Conservatoire, including a symphony, the 
violin concerto played by César Thomson, some piano- 
forte works executed by Arthur de Greef, etc. On the 
other hand, an Italian matinée, directed by Martucci 
at an Ysaye concert, produced no impression. 

Ghent.—A triumphant success was scored by Jan 
Blockx’ “ Princesse d’Auberge”—scholarly, emotional, 
original. The triumph was repeated at Bruges. 

Amsterdam.—The Scotch Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Willem Kes, met with a very cordial reception. 

Ziirich.—The opera Das Résli von Séintis, by Franz 
Curti, was produced six days after the favourite Swiss 
composer’s death. 

Moscow.—A new opera, Sadko of Novgorod, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, is a “draw” of the season. 

St. Petersburg—The German opera season was in- 
augurated with Lohengrin, conducted by Hans Richter. 

Bergen.—A grand Norwegian Festival will take place 
27th June to 3rd July under the direction of E. Grieg. 
A special concert-hall containing 3,000 places will be 
constructed, and the music (exclusively Norwegian) will 
be executed by a chorus and orchestra of 500, 

Milan.—Verdi is building a Home for poor and aged 
musicians, with an annual contribution of 75,000 francs 
for the support of the charity. 

Rome.—Giuseppe Donizetti, nephew of the celebrated 
composer, has presented the Queen of Italy with a rare 
Viennese edition of “ Dom Sebastian.” 

Florence.—Max, music by Signora Rosselli - Nissim 
and Signor Menichetti, was given at the Teatro 
Pagliano. _ Italian ladies begin to occupy themselves 
seriously with composition. 

_ Madrid.—A great Schubert celebration took place in 
lieu of the contemplated centenary festival, which, for 
various reasons, could not come off last year. 

Alexandria.— Zannhiiuser was performed here for the 
first time, on February 12th, with great success. 

Dublin.—The national memorial to Sir Robert Stewart 
was unveiled on Leinster. Lawn by the Lord Lieutenant 
on March 15th, and is a statue of the late musician in 
white Carrara marble, executed by Sir T. Farrell, President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

DEATHS.—Julius Schulhoff, the distinguished pianist 
and favourite composer, died on the 13th ult. at Berlin. 
Born at Prague, August 2nd, 1825, he was a pupil of 
Tedesco and Tomaczek, and later on lived for some 
years at Paris, under the patronage of Chopin. Thence 
he made a great many‘concert tours, and since 1870 
resided first in Dresden and latterly in Berlin. His 
compositions (exclusively for piano) are of the better class 
of salon music, and comprise mazurkas, caprices, im- 


Geneva Conservatoire, who had resided. many years in 
London, died in the latter city on March oth. He was 
the composer of a number of songs; and two operas, 
Salvator Rosa and Louisa de Montfort.—Franz Behr, 
composer of numerous popular pianoforte pieces, died on 
February 14th, at Dresden.—Conrad Behrens, operatic 
basso, died at New York. “He was the King in the 
Lohengrin performance in Paris in 1887. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 
PIANOFORTE. 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A, Laupacn. 
English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 


to the requirements of candidates at the various Local Examieations, 
compiled by A. LAuBACH. 


Edition No. 5672; net 1s. 
VIOLA, 
Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76586 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


Edition No, 7763 ; net, 1s. 


‘*A manual on Scale and Arpeggio for the ’Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needei work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—Zhe 
Ytrad, Jan., 1898. 


AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch :. 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 





RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 
Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Edition 
No. s 
5471 Bock I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in the 
most practicable major keys... a eer ove 


FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
major and minor keys, Easy double-stopping. 
Enharmonic change. 

HALF POSITION. Changing from 1st to Half 
Position. pt se ie ae a 


5472 Boox II. 


Chromatic passages. 
SECOND POSITiON. Changing from 1st to 


and Position. a 


473 


FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy Arpeggios. 
Book III. | 


5474 Book IV. THIRD POSITION. Changing between rst and 
3rd Positions, Portamento and Tremolo _... 


FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 

Boox V 1st and 4th Positions, 
OOK Y- 1 FIFTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and sth Positions ae e iis ‘as 


5475 


SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the 1st 

6 Boox VI and 6th Positions. jf 
547 *}SEVENTH POSITION. Changing be:ween 
the rst and 7th Positions... ; < oe -_ 
‘Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any vio:i) school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of tbe pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 

will allow us to indicnte. "Musical News, February ath, 1898. 
‘* With such a variety of good composers a unique book is formed,”’—7he 

Strad, February, 1898. , 


STERNDALE BENNETTS 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS ror tHe PIANOFORTE, 


Op. 33, 
Edited and Revised by 
BRADBURY TURNER. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6032. Net, 2s. 
Or singly, Folio size (sheet music) : 
No. 1, inc See ON a ty a Hl yls 
9, inE se - ove 
19, in B flat (Aria) ... = a ea 
20, in G minor ee ee ee ee ee tae 
25,in D flat (Zephyrus) ...  ... ove ve wee tte we 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


STEPHEN HELLER’S 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Critically Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 


HERRMANN SCHOLTZ. 


Singly: Folio Edition (sheet music) : 
Mo. 2, C.. ORime BOM tte 

2,ing flat. Op.47, No.er was 

3, in a flat. Op. 47, No. 23) «. ave 

4,inG. Op. 47, No. 24... se ia 

5, inc. Op. 47, No. 25... 

6,ing, Op.46,No.6 ..  .. 

7,in& minor. Op. 46, No.7 ... 

8, in D. 





16,inE. Op. 45, No.g ... 
17,in A, Op. 45, No. 13... ‘ 
18, in F. Op. 45, No. 14... ae 
19,in D minor. Op. 45. No. 15... 
20, in B flat. Op. 45, No.16... 
21,inG minor. Op. 45, No. 18... 
22,in 8. Op. 45, No. 20... . 
23,inG. Op. 45, No. 21... 
24,inc. Op. 45, No, a5... 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


CHILD-LIFE 


(KINDERLEBEN). 
24 ORIGINAL PIECES ror THE PIANOFORTE 
BY 
TH. KULLAK. 
(Op. 62 and Op, 81.) 
Newly Revised by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
(Continental Fingering). 
Edition No. 8207 ; net, 1s, 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


ee en ee ee ee 
soal li kritbet laltilalhl (ks 








SHORT 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES, 


in 2 and 3 Parts, 


BY 
H. HEALE, 
Edition No, 6798; net, 6d. 
London AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





RGAN FOR SALE.—S. Michael’s, Chester 


’ Square, S.W. Three Manuals and Pedals ; built in 1847 by Robson; 
rebuilt and enlarged by Walker; 12 Stops on Great, 10 on Swell, 8 on 
Choir, and 4 on Pedals; 5 Couplers and 5 Composition Pedals. May be 





London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


seen on application to the organist. 
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IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN AXP FLUTE WORK. 


RICHARD HOFMANN’S POTPOURRIS 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


IN THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS :— 








| 
| 
| 
} 






















































|¢l|ale 8s | 26 |e $2 | $6\ | 3 
ra ~ See neton, | ©  Punoforas um Violoncello ® es] & | S| 88 | Se | O89 [Segistsiog| 3s] FZ 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte ++ net 1/- H. ForFlute, Violoncello, & Pianoforte mene & | - £13 — rin > 2.5) eee oo | 23 e 
p. Fervioln Vicwncelin’& Planoforienctals | K- For Flute Selo... 1. meted. 2] #) 8"! $231 SE | sShss"| sella” | 3 
3 For 2 Violins, Violoncello, & Piano net 5 net 1/6 | Extra String and Flute Parts. : each, et qd. OE | & | ™ ad ™ | | = « } be 
Step I. (In the First Position.) A.| B.|C.| D.| E.| F.|G.| H.| 1. | K. 
5401 ADAM... .-» Le Postillon.. en we | 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 (114 | a/- 6d. 
5402 BELLINI ... La Sonnambula w. | 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1) | 6d. 
5403 BELLINI ... Norma ; w. | 6d. | 8d. | 1/- 1/4 1/4 1/6) 1/6| 1/4 1/-| 6d. 
5404 Boietpieu ... Le Calife de Bagdad w» | 6d. | 8d. | 1/- 1/4 | 1/4, 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1—| 6d. 
5405 BoreLpIEU ... La Dame Blanche ... “ii 6d. | 8d.|1/- 1/4 1/4, 1/6 1/6 | 1/4) 1 — | 6d. 
5400 Donizetti ... La Fille du Régiment we | Od. | 8d. | r/-| 1/4 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d. 
5407 Donizertt ... Luciadi Lammermoor... | 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 1/4 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1 | 6d. 
5408 GLUCK s+ Orpheus... 0s. wse | Od. | SG.) ty} 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d. 
5409 HANDEL .... The Messiah sii ve | 6d. | 8d. | ry} 1/4) 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 2/— | 6d. 
5410 HaypNn ... The Creation sia ... | 6d. | 8d. | 1/- 1/4 1/4) 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/—| 6d. 
5411 H&ROLD ... Zampa Sua Hie ... | 6d, | 8d. | 1/- | 1/4 1/4 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 1/— | 6d, 
5412 Lortzinc ... Wildschiitz ... 9... 0... | 6d. | 8d. | /—| 1/4 1/4 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/- | 6d. 
5413 Lorrzinc ... Czarund Zimmermann” ..._| 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d. 
5414 MEHUL «+ Joseph sits sas we | 6d. | 8d. | 1/-] 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d. 
5415 MENDELSSOHN St. Paul ” | 6d. | 8d. | 1/_| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/- | 6d. 
5416 Mozart ... Il Seraglio ... nae ve | Od. | 8d. | 1/-| 1/4 1/4 1/6 (1/6 | 1/4 |1—| 6d, 
5417 Mozart ... Il Flauto Magico ... w. | 6d. | 8d. | 1/- | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4| 1 - | 6d. 
5418 Mozart- .«...- Don Giovanni wa wie 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/-| 6d. 
5419 WEBER ..» Der Freischiitz “ws ve | 6d. | 8d. | 1/- 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 '1/4| 1+ | 6d. 
Step II. (in various Positions.) | L | 
5420 BALFE ... The Bohemian Girl | 6d. | 8d. | r/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1 | 6. 
542t BEETHOVEN ... Egmont... eee | 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/—| 6a. 
5422 BEETHOVEN ... Fidelio ple oie 6d. | 8d. | r/—| 1/4 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1 | 6d, 
5423 Donizett1 ... L/Elisire d’Amore ... | 6d. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4, 1/4! 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4} 1) 6d, 
5424 Donizettt ... Lucrezia Borgia... we | 6d. | Sd. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d, 
5425 GLUCK ... Iphigénie en Aulide we | Od. | 8d. | 1/—| 1/4 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1) | 6d, 
5426 HANDEL .»» Judas Maccabeus ... | 6d. | Sd. | 1/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1 — | 6d. 
5427 KREUTZER ... Das Nachtlager in Granada _| 6d. | 8d. r/-} 1/4 | 1/4| 1/6 | 1/6! 1/4 | s/-!| 6d, 
5428 MARSCHNER ... Hans Heiling | - 8d. | 1/-| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/- | 6d. 
5429 MENDELSSOHN A Midsummer Night’s Dream i d. | 8d. | 1/- 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/-| 6d. 
5430 MENDELSSOHN - Elijah eve eee oo + d. | 8d. | 1/-| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/- | 6d. 
5431 MEYERBEER ... Les Huguenots __... wee | Od. | 8d. | x/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 2! | 6d. 
5432 MEYERBEER ..._ Le Prophéte one .. | 6d. | 8d. | 1/-! 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 316 | 1/4 | 1/—| 6d. 
5433 Mozart ... Le Nozze di Figaro w+ | 6d. | 8d, | r/—| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/—| 6d, 
5434 NICOLAI .. Die gama von W indsor 6d. | 8d. r/— | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 2/- | 6d. 
5435 WALLACE... Maritana | 6d. | 8d. 1/- 1/4) 1/4) 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/—| 6d. 
5436 WEBER ... Oberon ove | 6d. | 8d. 1/- | 1/4 | 1/4} 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/— | 6d. 
5437 WEBER s+ Preciosa =e ove ove =| 6d. | 8d. x/—| 1/4) 1/4} 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 2 /- | 6c, 
a | A.| B.C. D.| E.| F.| G.| H.| I. | K. 
N.B —In ordering anv of the above works, give the number attached to ¢ a e.| Ss Ly s es) S$. | 
it and define the class by the letter it bears, e.g., Balf’s Bohemian ic) 3 & 38 | 38 je Se .| 23i\%. | 
Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420c ; or for 2 Violins and | & 3 <2 2S | Os Stestsiog| 48) 3 
Piano, No. 54204. 5 r 3a, ao | f~ o8| ssa d 23 g 
7 Extra String and Flute Parts can be had, each net 4d. >| £5 les os |s° 2° | 25|* | a 
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STUDIES AND PIECES 


CONTAINED IN THE SYLLABUS OF THE 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


1898. 


AUGENER & Co., London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





PRIMARY GRADE. 
PIANOFORTE. 


Scales by A. Laubach. English Fingering .. pe 
Continental Fi ingering i 
A. Schmitt. Preparatory Exercises. (Edition No. 6388, + % 
C. Gurlitt. Albumbliitter. Op. ror, coanpenis No. 8148.) . 
— No.6, Slumber Song. C. or /, ; a 
No. 8, The Fair, C, or 4. 
Couperin. Reéveille-matin. English Fingering 
Continental Fingering . 


SINGING. 


net 
net 
each 
each 


Concone. so Lessons (Medium Voice), (Edition No. 8822.) _ net 
— 40 Lessons, Contralto Cee: oo 6790.) ... net 
Ditto, Bass or Baritone. (No. 6 net 
Rubinstein. A flower art thou! raed (No. 15 ‘of 58 Songs.) 
Original inc. (Edition No. 88974.) ... oo = Net 
Trans osed in E flat. (No. 88982. ) net 
Irish Melody. ‘Ott i in the stilly night " 
Beethoven. Knowest thou the land? (Mignon, ) 
Original in a. (Germania No, 85.) 
Transposed in F, for Alto. (Edition No. "8807. ) 


VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual. (Edition No. 5672.) 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual. H. Bast. (No. 7768.) 
Chord Studies b AY Briickner. (Edition No. 77694. ) 
Burgmiiller. octurnes. (Edition No. 7667.) 
Bach. Gavotte Ss p. Album classique by Brickner. 


net 


net 
net 

soe net 
“(No. 7662a.) 
net 


See E. Prout, Dr. Riemann, F, Peterson, etc, 


Theory. 
Separate Catalogue V., Part 5. 


® 


HDHD EAD & 


Pbieiedl 


Pe. 





INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios by A. canna, 


Englis Fingering os one oes 
Continental Fingering .. 
W. 8. Bennett. Preludes and Lessons. Op. 33 (No. 603 32.) net 
Moderato semplice. Op. 33, No.1. C. ae 
N. W. Gade. Christmas Pieces.’ Op. 36. (No, 8142.) 
Christmas Tree. Op. 36, No. 3 . 
Beethoven. Rondo inc. Op. 51, No. 1. 


SINGING. 


Concone, 50 Lessons (Medium Voice). (No. 8822. ps 

—— 40 Lessons, Contralto (Marchesi). wg" May Disc 

40 Lessons for Bass or Baritone, (No. 6 

Bennett. 6 Songs. Op. 23, No.4. To Chloe. “(we. 8810. y 
J. L. Hatton. The Rainy Day... 


VIOLIN. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual. (Edition No. 5672.) we “net 
Hermann. Etudes spéciales, Op. 24, Part I. For Violin Solo. 
(Edition No. 659.) __... wale oe = NEE, 
For Violin with a second Vicive, (No. 5613.) net 

Ersfeld. Romance. Op. 15. (Edition No. 7373.) ... 


net 
ORGAN. 


Wesley. Andante in F. (Edition No. 5840.) ... 
Mendelssohn. Fugue in c from Sonata No, 2, 
(Edition No. 95420.) 


“VIOLONCELLO. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual by H. Bast. 
Merk. zo Exercises. Op. 11. 
Squire. Dreaming. Romance. 


net 
1. English Fingering 
Continental Fingering 


net 
net 
net 
net 


(No. 7768.) 
— (No. 7717") ote 
Op. 7 - 


See E. Prout, Dr. Riemann, F, Peterson, etc, 


Theory. 
eparate Catalogue Vu Part 5. 


ADVANCED GRADE. 


PIANOFORTE, 


Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios by A. Laubach. 
English Fingering 
Continental Fingering... 


Handel, Fugue in £ minor from “ 4me Suite de Pitces.” C. 
Chopin, Valse inp flat. Op. 64. Nowt. Cy. ove 
Beethoven, Sonate pathétique. Op. 13. Bisse ne 
SINGING. 
Concone, 30 Exercises, Op. 11. (Edition No, 8823) 
—— 40 Lessons for Contralto (Marchesi). (No. 6790)... 
— 50 Lessons for Medium Voice. (No. 8822)... 
Bache, F. E. Gowhereyouwill.. .. 0 « 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual. (Edition No. 5672) 
Rode, 24 Caprices (Study in B minor). (No, 5678) .. 
Fiorillo. 36 Etudes (Study No. 11 in), (No. 5655)... 
ORGAN. 
Bach. Toccatain Fr. (Edition No. 9843) : we ae 
Mendelssohn. Choral and Variations, Sonata No. 6. (No. onaufin 
VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual by H. Bast. 
Dotzauer. 12 Exercises. Op. 70, Briickner. 
Haydn. Concerto in p (first movement) ... 


net 
net 


(No. 7768)... 
(No. 5690)... 


Theory. See E. Prout, Dr. Riemann, F. Peterson, etc. 
Separate Catalogue, V. ;art 5. 


ASSOCIATESHIP. 
PIANOFORTE, 
Complete Scales, Chords and Arpeggios by a lapel 
English Fingering o 
Continental a 
Beethoven. Sonate. Op. 2, No. 3 
Mendelssohn. Prelude and Fugue ia D. ” Op. 35, No. 2 
W. 8. Bennett. ‘emae Variazioni, Op, 31. Cc. 


VOCAL. 
(E dition No. 8823.) .. net 
© O grant it, Heaven’ ” and Ve i shall poe 
lute” (Songs Ne. 7) . 
Gluck. Che fard senza Euridice (Orfeo). 
Italian in p (Echi d'Italia No. 31) 
Thesame inc. Enog., Fr., and liatian 
Bach. Recit., ‘* From highest heaven, ” and Aria, «Prepare thee, 
O Zion,” for Alto, from ‘ * Chrisumas Oratorio’ 
Bennett. Sing, maiden, sing is es es 


30 Exercises. 
Kecit. and Air, 


Concone. 
Handei. 


VIOLIN. 
Seale and Arpeggio Manual. (Edition No. 5672. Yon 
R. (No. 2568@) .. ; 
ant 61. ag 1892) . 
Op. 38. 
| ORGAN. 
| J.S. Bach. Fugue in G Minor (Edition No. 9839) 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual by H. Bast. (No. Yd one 
Bach. Sonata in c (No. 3). Griitzmacher. (No. 238.) 





Schumann. Adagio and Allegro in a flat. >. 70. We 23 373.) 
Haydn. Concerto in p (first movement) .. bite ats 





Theory, See E. Prout, Dr. Riemann, F. Peterson, etc. 
Separate Catalogue, V., part 5. 
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First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK, 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 1s. 


Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves — reading exercises), quae is at once 
introduced with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons” then follow i in the 
form of short, easy coumcies my hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. ‘Intervals are next described, with 1 finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, $ $, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, 3, %, 2, H Time and ‘Expression "—ad? with 
practical exercises or little ‘ pieces. * In Lesson 34 the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “ Different notes in both hands, ”” followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” ‘“‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 


“F, Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.”—/M/wusical Standard, 
February 22, 1896. 


Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK,. 


(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 28. 

‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the 
study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ Progress in Pianoforte Playing’ 
—a work intended to supplement the author’s First Instructor.’ Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these pages, despite their 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted in the introductory 
remarks, ‘the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essential 
part of technique, often embarrass even such players as are able to overcome 
other -difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 
acceptance with all students of the pianoforte.'-—//usical Opinion, July 


1896, 
__ London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 








A HANDBOOK OF THE ORGAN. 
By J. MATTHEWS. 


Augener’s Edition No, 9214; paper covers, net, 2s. ; bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface :-— 


“The aim of the present work is to provide organ students with a book of 
reference, supplementary to the organ method selected. It is also hoped 
that experienced players may find it useful for reference. Part I. deals 
with the organ historically, from the earliest known facts concerning it down 
to our own period. Part II. is devoted to a description of the mechanism, 
pipes, and different kinds of action found in modern organs. Part III. 
treats of the technique of the instrument, with an indicated course of study 
to be supplemented at the teacher's discretion. Only a few specifications 
presenting features of special interest are given in Part IV., and the follow- 
ing section is a Glossary of terms used in connection with the organ by 
players or builders, In the Biographical section, forming Part VI., the 
notices, necessarily brief, may perhaps be useful to those who append notes 
to their recital programmes. The ‘Guide through Organ Literature’ lays 
no claim to completeness, but it is believed that a sufficient number of the 
best original works and ar in different styles will be found 
included in the list.” 





CONTENTS. 


HISTORICAL. 

Descriptive. 

PRACTICAL. 

SPECIFICATIONS, 

GLossary OF TERMS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Guipe THROUGH ORGAN LITERATURE, 


PART LL 
Part 1. 
PART 111. 
ParT Vv. 
ParT v. 
ParT Vi. 
PART Vil. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & a2, Newgate Strest, London. 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 


TasoreTicaAL Worxs in Avcensr’s Epition. 


Demy 8vo. 
4 





ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND = 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin 
of Music in the University of Dublin 
Edition. With Analytical Index ... 


gt82d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately... 


o8e KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition - 


#85 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND ine aad 
Fifth Edition o on on oo 

gs KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition ove 
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